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WO LETTERS which arrived during the same week 
last month have added a lift to our spirits these days 
The letters came from Sen.-elect Richard L. Neuberger, 
Democrat, whose miraculous defeat of Sen. Guy Cordon, 
Oregon Republican, ‘has been the talk of the country, 
and Don Hayworth, Democrat, who won a spectacular 
victory in Michigan's Sixth District over Rep. Kit Clardy, 
Republican, one of the most bigoted McCarthyites in 
Congress 
Dick Neuberger, who has been our correspondent in 
the Northwest for a decade and a half, contributed an 
article for our July issue this year exposing Republican 
give-aways in the field of public power. The article 
quickly became a decisive factor in the bitter Oregon 
campaign. As Dick Neuberger put it in his letter 


“We distributed throughout the state nearly 
100,000 reprints of the article from The Progres 
sive, and the result was hundreds of thoughtful 
replies and literally thousands of voters who 
were better and more thoroughly informed. We 
feel that the reprints from The Progressive 
played a major part in our victory.” 


In Michigan's Sixth District, Don Hayworth was buck 
ing an incumbent Congressman who had borrowed heavily 
from McCarthy's bag of tricks. Kit Clardy waged a cam 
paign of hate and hysteria, seeking always to lump dem 
ocratic liberals and totalitarian Communists in the same 
disloyal camp 

Don Hayworth fought back—with The Progressive's 
{5t}h Anniversary issue documenting the case against Me 
Carthy and McCarthyism. The result was a 5,000-vote tri 
umph for Hayworth. As he wrote us 

“The Progressive rendered a signilicant service to the 
cause of good government by devoting a whole issue to 
the McCarthy story. As I campaigned, I was amazed at the 
number of liberals who had read, or at least heard of, the 
issue. Later in the campagin I took a supply with me to 
my coffee hours, and never failed to find people who were 
eager to buy copies. 


“Of course I used the information in my own 
dog-eared copy again and again. If I were to plan 
the campaign again, | would buy a thousand 
copies and hawk them at every meeting | 
attended.” 


Speaking of letters, we've had scores of them answer 
ing our request for comment on Dr. George Vash’s critical 
analysis of The Progressive in the People’s Forum of the 
December issue. You'll find a representative sample of 
the response beginning on Page 35. We'll have more 
reaction in the February issue, along with a summary 
of the comment on both Dr. Vash’'s letter and our own 
hunt for guidance in improving The Progressive 
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Holiday Greetings 


i Dwight D. Eisenhower, whose 
growing resistance to the wal 
hawks in his official family rekindled 
men's hopes for peace in the dying 


days of the old year 
Holiday Greetings 


To Anthony Eden, whose mature 
statesmanship did so much to end 
hostilities in Indo-China and im 
prove the climate for peace in 
Europe 

Holiday Greetings 


To Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
his eight associates, for their memor 
able decision against segregation in 
our public schools 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Sen. Arthur V. Watkins, Re 
publican of Utah, whose clean, 
courageous handling of the McCarthy 
mess strengthened the foundations of 
free government at home 

Holiday Greetings 


To the International Harvester 
Company, for its pioneering achieve 
ment in the integration of white and 
Negro workers 

Holiday Greetings 


lo Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the 
Harvard Law School, 
scholarship and prestige to the some 
times lonely struggle to keep alive the 
spirit of the Fifth Amendment 
Holiday Greetings 


who brought 


lo the executive committee of the 
United Churches of St 
Fla., for their unanimous decision to 
practice at least 
preach by 


Petersburg, 


au part ol what they 


inviting Negro churches 
into membership 


Holiday Greetings 

lo Sen. Ralph H. Flanders, Re 
publican of Vermont, showed 
himself to be a Yankee to his 
toe-tips by persevering in the struggle 


who 
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to pronounce moral judgment on 
McCarthy 


Holiday Greetings 


students at Harvard Uni 
Clifford L. Alex 
ander their Student 
Council—the first Negro so honored 
in Harvard's history 

Holiday Greetings 


To the 
versity who elected 


president of 


To the Department of Defense, for 
abolishing the last of the Negro units 
within the military 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Edward R. Murrow and Eri 
Sevareid, who continue to provide us 
with the most news 
commentary on radio and television 

Holiday Greetings. 


distinguished 


To Luther W. Youngdahl, federal 
judge in the District of Columbia, 
for his forthright refusal to be cowed 
by the white-collar McCarthyites in 
the Justice Department in the Latti 
more case 

Holiday Greetings 


To Frederick ] 
tiring at 80 after a lifetime of dedicat 
ed service to peace as head of the Na 
the 


Libby, who is re 


tional Council tor Prevention of 
War 


Holida 


C,reetings 


lo Rep. Abraham |. Multer, Dem 
ocrat ol Brooklyn, and Rep Usher I 
Burdick, Republican of North Dako 
ta, who alone among members of Con 
gress dared defy election year hysteria 
by fighting legislation to outlaw the 
Communist Party 

Holiday Greetings 


National 
a non-protit, non-partisan of 


lo the 
ation, 


Planning Associ 
ganization of business men, farm lead 


ers, and spokesmen for labor, who 
ummoned the nation to strive for a 
realistic understanding with Commu 
nist China 


Holiday Greetings 


lo the Very Rev. James A. Pike, 
dean of the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine in New York City, for re 
fusing to deliver the scheduled bac 
calaureate address and to accept an 
honorary degree at the University of 
the South because of that institution's 
policy of race discrimination 

Holiday Greetings 


lo Frank Richardson, professor at 
Nevada, 
the right of a 
teacher to discuss educational policy 


the University of who re 


fused to surrender 
despite warnings from his administra 
tion and loss of his job, until he wa: 








by the Suoreme Court ol 
ula 
Holiday 


(,reetineg 


Sheil, whose 
indictment of the 
MeCarthyism was 


) major milestones 


lo i hop Bernard J 


eloquent immoral 


ity ol one of the 
yeal in the struggle 
lor decency 


Holida 
Io the 


Lniverssty of 
ited 
dom of — its 
truth 


y Greetings 


Board of Regents of the 


Nebraska for its pir 
upholding the free 


faculty to 


statement 
pursue 
without fear of repression o1 
reprisal 


Holiday Creetings 
lo Norman 


Baldwin, who were 


Roger 
still on the firing 


Thomas and 


line for freedom as they reached and 
passed their 70th birthdays 


Holiday (,710¢ lings 


lo John 


tinguished 


Paton Davies, for di 
service to his country, for 
with shabby 


which he was rewarded 


dismissal by the fearful men in the 
State Department 


Holiday Greetings 


lo the 
company al 


unnamed and unnumbered 


Americans whose quiet 


Jugular Vein Intact 





NE of the most comforting bits 


of news at year's end is the fact 
that the nation’s jugular vein is still 
Many Americans 
forgotten that day last spring, during 
the Army-McCarthy 


the junior Senator 


intact may have 
hearings, when 
from Wisconsin 
impatiently warned the country that 
had better end 


down to far 


the miquiry soon so 


he could get more im 


portant business: Defense plants were 


crawling with Communists and were 


saturated with subversives who con 


stituted a “razor’s edge poised at the 
the nation 


jugular vein” of 


When 
Ma@ 


known 


the hearings reached their 
lett for 
briefly 


end, irthy parts un 


for a whirl 


then 


returned 


it General Electric, and spent 


Ameri 


to local 


dedication best of the 
Idea has 
igilantes 


Holida 


can barred the way 


in countless communiti¢ 


(,reeting 


lo those whose total rejection ot 
blinded them 


truggle in the 


Communism has not 


to the nature of the 


vorld and the compelling need to 
eck honorable co-existence with those 
vho cc way we abhor 


Holida y 


C,reeting 


band of 
may their 


loyal 
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fabulously 

The 

tribe increase as it has the past veal 
Holiday Greeting 


lo the 


readers of 


the 
the prool 


lo those who do the writing, 


printing, the engraving 


reading, the typing, the mailing, the 


bookkeeping, and the filing for The 
Progre sive 


Holiday 
And to all 


where, ol 


C,reetings 


men and women every 


all colors, creeds, and coun 


tries, who share our faith in the hu 


man enterprise and its capacity to 


trile ot 
on Earth 


rise above the sorrow and 
ichieve Peace 


Men 


time and 
(,00d Will 
Holiday 


ert 
loward 


(,reetings 


the summer nursing his sinuses. It 
wasn't until he was again under fire, 
the Watkins Com 
ind then the Senate itself, that 
his fears for the nation’s jugular vein 
him Day after 
he expressed his impatience with the 
America bled 


Senate's 


this time before 


mittee 
overtook again day 
Senate's fiddling while 

The end of the 
tions found McCarthy with five weeks 


on his hands before the new Congress 


delibera 


convenes—time enough and more to 
disarm those wielding the razor. For 


make 


the re 


a moment it seemed he would 
good his promises to 


publi He called a 


Committee to 


rescue 
meeting of his 
investigate subversion 


in defense plants. But the day of the 


first hearing was one of those davs 
hurt. He asked Sen 


to carry on in his ab 


{ Ibow 


Mundt 


his right 


Karl I 


Mundt obliged, as alway’ Bi 
Mundt's 


seTice 


the limelight was not to be 


that day 


Early in the hearing 


nation from subversion 


} 


trode into the room 


Mundt something about 


shooting at me and 1 


something,” and then turned to 


television cameras with his blast 
Eisenhower. That was a 


room, Ta ed 


President 
McCarthy left the 
picked up his packed bag il ad 


home, 
took 
Vacation to parts un 
the 


off on another 


known, leaving nation’s jugular 


vein pretty much as he had tound it 
last spring 
McCarthy 
the 
Mundt presided over the hearings for 
and then Sen 
had a crack at 


inquirn s turned up seven steel 


» departure did not leave 


country wholly unprotected 


a day or two Charles 
I Potter 
Their 


workers who refused to answer 


the gavel 


que 5 


tions about Communist activities, but, 


turned out, not one olf them 


within 


as it 


rifle range let ilone 


edge, of the 


was 


razor’s nation jugular 


vein. For as the Defense Department 
emphasized, none of them had access 
none of the 


h id classi 


rovernment 


to defense secrets, and 
worked for 


fied contracts with the 


steel firms they 


Accounting at Monmouth 





ol fakers 
is the failure of 
to keep tabs on 
their charges and provide the people 


One of the most uselul aid 
like McCarthy 


of the nation’s press 


most 


with a periodic accounting of what 
has and hasn't The 
Fort Monmouth story is a case in 
point. A year ago McCarthy captured 
top play in ! 


been proved 


most American dailies 
with his charge that “It has all the 
earmarks of extremely dangerous 
espionage. It may envelop the entire 
Signal Corps.” As recently as the cen 
sure debate this past fall, the junior 
stated as 
that 33 
Monmouth were su 


the 


Senator from Wisconsin 
“uncontrovertible fact 
ity risks at Fort 


pended after the Committee got 


secur 


job 
New York 


Iimes was a distinguished exception 


Few newspapers the 


bothered to inform their readers 


that 
One— OF the 
reinstated 


suSDE nded 


been ifter investi 


showed them qualifie 1 to meet t 


exacting standard that thei 
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ployment was “clearly consistent with 
the national security.” 
Two—Six of the 33 
dismissed after hearings 
Three 
pending 
Four 


have been 


Four other cases are still 
None of the 
pended, including the six dismissed, 


was ever 


$3 orginally sus 
accused of espionage—M« 
Carthy's original charge—or disloyal 
ty, and none ever invoked the protec 
tion of the Fifth 
self-incrimination 


Amendment against 


The Case of Chiang Ching-kuo 





Ihe heartbeat ol i 67-vear-old 


(chinese on the taraway island of 


Formosa has become a matter of in 
creasing concern in the planning of 
American foreign policy tor the Far 
Kast. Chiang Kai-shek has 


15 veal old 


t ipped his 
Ching-kuo 
succession, but Il S 


Sori, 


Chiang 
for the military 
and political experts on Formosa’ are 


not at all sure that Ching-kuo won't 


st ick 


Communists 


decide to his chips with the 


when his chance comes 


from Formosa make it 


Reports 
clear that the aging generalissimo ha 


cut himself off trom most of his old 


friends and aides and is piling up 
power in the hands of his son. Ching 
kuo now has almost complete control 
of the Nationalist 
ol the secret police ol Formosa 

On the 
Ching-kuo would be barred trom this 
McCarran Act and 
belore the Mi 
Velde ( 
managed to run the immi 
block ide He 
Russia 


If, married a 


immy and is boss 


basis of his background 
coun[ry by the 
would be hauled 


Carthy, ommit 


Jenner, and 
tees if he 
gration years 


War 
Russian 


spent 14 
World 


Communist 


in Soviet belore 


soaked up everything he 


could on 


Soviet methods, and has now intro 


duced many of these techniques into 
Nationalist 
irmy and secret police, including the 


his management of the 
use of political commissars in the 


armed forces modeled after the Rus 


sian practice 

Richard Hughes, 
North 
Alliance, reported only recently that 
American 


writing for the 
reliable American Newspapet 


many military authorities 
on Formosa “are frankly, if privately, 
concerned over Ching-kuo’s loyalty to 
the 


succeeds his father 


anti-Communist cause when he 


They do not re- 
gard him as necessarily pro-Commu- 
nist, but they 


recognize his driving 
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ambition, and fear, that as a realist 


and opportunist, he might cynically 
make a with 


deal Peiping to gain 


power inside the Communist world 


rather than to lose it with a dying 
cause 

Chiang Katshek 
of the growing US. reservation 
hi sons lov But 


iffected in the 


know ‘ 
ibout 


doubts 


doubttle 


iltue these 


have not slightest his 


/ 


obvious decision to have his son suc 


ceed him. The generalissimo tends 


increasing! to 86 cddistrust 3=everyone 


iround him but ¢ hing-Kuo His other 


4 
des ire ye men is he has bru qyuc 


ly discarded anyone who continued 


ree with or even question his 


to disag 
orders 


This ominous report from a trust 


vorthy source squares with informa 
tion of similar import carried out ol 
American and Chinese 
But 


shared by our 


Formosa by 
none of it it 
with the 


observers evel 


ollicials peo 
ple of this country, who are told only 
that alliances 
with the 


billions of 


from time to time new 
concluded 
that 


American aid are being poured into 


have been 


Chiangs and more 


equipping their “army ol treedom 


4 Hunk of Truth 





The 


determined to 


Lisenhower Administration i 


fasten a permanent 
military 
nited States. Its 
slightly 
M1 


lation extending the 


system of universal traiming 


on the I present plan 
is to include a modified 
sion of earlier I schemes in legis 


dratt tor tou 


more years when the 84th Congress 


convenes in January 
The Progressive intends to carry a 


critical analysis of the new program 


in an early issue, but right now we 


want to pass along an unusually 
thoughtful judgment on the proposed 
system from a source rarely quoted 
with approval in these columns 
“The 
vidual of the 


cle prives the 


system deprives the inch 


free use of his lite. It 


country ol his pro 


ductive energy. It renders our young 


manhood subservient to the military 
lt deprives the ten-year conscript of 
essential civil rights. If he is subject 


to call at any time, he will mot risk 


reprisal from the powers that bee 
criticizing his elected public ser 
ollticial 


ecuting thei orders 


or the militar who 


Universal conscription ha 

tried and found wanting in man 
old 
It cidl mot he Ip the German 


tions of the world, Germany ¢ 


pecially 


cs ipe deleat in two yieat wal it 


bred an unworthy humility ins the 


and an olfensive arrogance in 


people 
the military caste It could do the 


same thing here 


lhe civilian government would 
o enmeshed in the military 


bye ccotiie 
Spirit and system 


tuke of the 


vovetTtiment 


would pur 
characteristics of military 
who are al 


Military revi 
© politic il 


and those 
iys inimical to liberty 
le al 

When 


civilian population would be 


mentation iuthor 


rianism so large a part of the 
ubyect 
dynam ot 


to standing orders, the 


civilian control of the 


proce ‘ if 


vyovernment would wane and the dis 
position to military u urpation wot 
wart 


We have not 


ol truth on the 


seen so large a 
Chic wo f 
all the years it has 


hunk 
nbune in 
darkened out 
Middle West 


mornings here in the 
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ROBERT BENDINER 


Our Lonely P 


Washington 

WIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
come to that Great Divide in a 
White House tenure where affairs be 
gin to be governed less by the push 
ol the last Presidential election than 
the pull of the next one. What strikes 
observers here is that just as he con 


has 


fronts a landscape considerably rock 
ier than the pleasant plain he has 
traveled up to now, he finds himself 
curiously His lieutenants 
cither battered by the skirmishes of 
the late election campaign, or, like 
Sen. William F. Knowland, they are 
engaged in strange crusades of their 
own, in which it is. hard to tell 
whether the President is their gal 
lant chief or the leader of the op 
position 

While the President himself emerg 
ed from the mid-term elections with 
an impressive show of strength, and 
McCarthyite foes within 
the party took a delightful drubbing, 
the fact remains that men on whom 
he leaned heavily have turned out to 
be pretty shaky reeds. In the peren 
nial game of Ups and Downs in 
Washington Fortunes we find that 
the Downs now include most of the 
President's chief advisers, to wit: 

Vice President Nixon, once the 
Great Liaison between President and 
Senate, is in the position of an am 
bassador who has been caught throw 
ing poisoned darts at royal members 
of the Court to which he is accredited 
This might been eflective, 
though crude, diplomacy if he had 
Had his un 


alone are 


while his 


have 
managed to bring it off 


6 








A Window 


on Washington 





succeeded in 
finishing men like James E. Murray 
of Montana, Joseph C. O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming, Richard L. Neuberger ol 
and 
have 


scrupulous Campaigning 


Oregon, others, he would no 


doubt increased his power in 
the Senate and in his party, though 
he might not be admired 


But having played it rough and lost 


nationally 


he can now expect top Democrats to 
do everything in their power to nail 
his hide to the Senate door. The best 
render the President 
from here on is to lie low and hope 
that when down his 
persona, as the diplomats have it, will 
be a little 

the moment 


service he can 


feelings die 


more grata than it is at 


In the the President 
needs a new envoy on Capitol Hill 
Nor 
Nixon's ambassadorial cloak 
have fallen on the shoulders 
of his California rival, the Republi- 
leader. But Sen. Knowland 
is fighting a single-handed war with 
the largest country in Asia right now 
and is, in somewhat 
to President Chiang Kai-shek 
than to President Eisenhower 


meantime 


and there just isn’t one in sight 
mally 
would 


can floor 


consequenc 2, 
closer 


Almost as great a loss to the Presi 


ROBERT BENDINER is 


whose articles 


6 political analyst 


have appeared in many 
including The New 


The Reporter, The 


American publications 
York Magazine 
New York Post 
He is now di 


Times 
Harper's, and Collier's 
ng @ special series of month 


ly reports for The Progressive, mostly from 
Washingtor Mr. Bendiner was 


* The Natior 


formerly 
managing editor 





resident 


dent as Nixon and Knowland is 
Thomas E. Dewey's call to the lucra 
live practice ol corporation law. It 
now that the 


shrewdest moves in a shrewd political 


seems clear one ol 
Dewey's decision to an 
that might 


retired by 


lifetime 
that 
otherwise 
popular 


was 


swe! call in a year 
seen him 

What shaken 
his position as strategist and unof 
ficial grand vizier of the Administra 
the fact that he, 
paigned without success, having failed 


to install Irving M 


have 


request has 


tion 18 too, cam 
Ives as his 


SuUCCESSOT 


What is involved here is not mere 
ly a prestige for the Presi 
dent's the G.O.P. but a 
drastic weakening of the Dewey grip 
on New Yonk Republicanism, a grip 
that has telling 
many a party convention in the past, 
including the that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. If anti-Ad 
ministration Republicans like the 
satellites of Sen. Joseph R. McCar 
thy had not the 
polls, have 


loss of 


faction in 


been a factor at 


one nominated 


fared even 
setbac k 
disastrous 


worse at 
Dewey's would 
utterly 
President 


been an blow to 
the 


serious one. 

With light dimmed 
New York State in the hands of Dem 
Atty 


instead of a merely 


Dewey's and 


ocrats, Gen. Herbert Brownell’s 
fortunes have likewise taken a nose 
Never admired by the Taft 
Republicans, and detested by most 
but 


clive 


Democrats since he all indicted 
Harry S 


lume heon 


Truman for treason at a 


club, he can afford small 


1955 
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the President in 
will be lucky, in 
chairmen ol 


aid or comfort to 
the days ahead. He 
deed, if 
Congressional committees don’t harry 


Democratic 


his existence with investigations in 


to various questionable 
the Justice Department 


aspects ol 


And finally, not to labor the point, 
neither Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson Secretary of the In 
terior Douglas McKay can look quite 


nor 


as good to M1 Fisenhower today 


is each did a yea It is generally 

McKay 
call TO 
gram” cost the Republicans most of 
the Northwest in November. As fon 
Wilson, he tarted the fa 
mous dog-light on the eve of Election 
Day, which lose the Re 
publican Sen Ferguson's seat 
in Michigan 
make 


From 


ive 


agreed that and what the 


Democrats his “giveaway 


I 
vt 
not or 


went lar to 
Home! 
but 
pect on ¢ ipitol Hull 


has managed to 
himself su 
has 
the al 
the 
Russians is war, a proposition that ts 
Senate 


seems, he 
that 


time to time, it 


been heard to murmur 


ternative to co-existence with 


as obnoxious in powerful 


circles as it is obvious elsewhere 


Only Ezra Benson, of 


dent's 


all the Presi 


top advisers is even being 
presented as a man vindicated by the 
And the Administration 
little of — this 
triumph. Government spokesmen will 
tell that the 


volt Benson's 


electorate 
has made alleged 
threatened farm re 
flexible 
supports policy failed to materialize, 
ind they point to the defeat 
ol Democratic Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
in lowa as proof. But they are ret 


you 
against price 


eagerly 


icent enough about the whole thing 
though un 


publicized, for their reticence 


and there is reason 


As the post-election weeks pass and 
detailed returns are rounded up and 
that 


recorded, it becomes 
the the 


claim on the 


apparent 
best Administration 
vote is a stale 
tig-farm states, like 

Nebraska, remain 


Republican orbit so far as 


farm 
mate lowa, 


Kansas, 


in the 


and safe 


concerned, but a 
the 
from reassuring to the Benson 


, and especial 


net results are 
breakdown of 


is far 


agricultural vote 


crowd, Small-farm area 
ly dairy counties, recorded an alarm 
ing shift. Wisconsin 
$3,000 votes of electing a Democrat 


came within 


governor — in considerable measure 
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vecause of great gains in rural areas 

and Minnesota, of course, went all 
the New York's upstate farm 
counties failed to deliver the neces 
sary Republican margin for Ives, and 


way 


Pennsylvania would have gone Dem 


ocratic by 60,000 votes even without 


‘ula AY Ss 


GIVE 


A\ASA' 
an A 


the big cities or the depressed coal 
ireas. In the completely rural state of 
South Dakota a Senate that 


8 Republicans and no Democrats 


stood at 


at all now has 27 Republicans and 


eight Democrats, while its lowe 


house sees a Democratic burgeoning 


from two members to 19 

18 of the 
1) Republican Representatives who 
to defeat in 
the Benson farm 


Even more to the point, 


went down the country 


as a whole were for 
two 
cut of 
victorious 


: 
crison 


only were against it 
all, in 


candidates 


poli a 
And 
itself 


unkindest lowa 
those 
who favored ran six pel 
centage points behind those who op 


him. All of 


certain 


which accounts 
for a about the 


Republican victory” in 


pose d 
shyness “big 
b 


lowa 


Whatever the immediate future 
hold for Sen McCarthy, the 
censure debate made it pretty plain 
that if he take Re 


publican Party ind will 


may 
can't over the 
soon he 
in the heady 


ultimately seek a career 


excitement of third-party politics 


Not only veteran ( apitol reporters 


but a number of his colleagues as 
that 


knows 


well are certain aman as crafty 


as McCarthy 
burning his bridges—and why. With 
the report of the Watkins 
Committee his plight was serious, but 
that even then he 
could have won a reduced sentence, 
in the form of a gentle slap on the 


when he is 


adverse 


it 1S believed 


wrist, had he chosen to strike a con 
ciliatory attitude 
toward his 
deliberation 
the 
the foreman 


and = respectiul 
With the 


instead to im 


peers ulimnost 
he chose 
press jury by throwing a spit 
toon at 


Io view in perspective the 


McCarthy's 
is necessary to go back to the creation 
of the Watkins Committee 
call fellow-Senators 
it. That body was appointed, to be 
give the Wi 
judicial hear: 


brash 
ness ol performance it 
and re 
how his revered 
gin with, in order to 
Senator a 
than 
the 
resolution. So 


consin 
oul 
blandes 


was thi it} 


rather condemn him 


hand on basis of the 
strong 
lor scrupulous procedure, in a 
loaded with lav that a 
anti-Mc¢ 


prepared to vote it 


ber yers 


ber ol inthy Senators 


tinist censure 


less such a followed 


I he 


Was 


courts wert 


choice ol ( 
leit to the 
Schnate 


OMIA Lee pe ! 
three 
Vice 
party 


nel highest ol 


| 


licers of the President 
Nixon and the 
Sens. Knowland 
son. With the 


unimpea hably 


leack 


| aay 


utmost care, men « 


two 
and l yndon 


COnSCcIVative 
picked, 


hot up lor 


r¢ put i 


tion were men, moreovel 


who were reelection to 
the Senate, who had engaged im ne 
the 


who 


wrangles ovel tactics ol the ac 


cused, and came from stat 


where McCarthyism is not a divisive 


issue 


Not only did Wisconsin's prob 
child 
panel, but the 
Senate staked 
it. Nixon 


express satislaction with the 
top 


their 


powers iti tiie 
reputation 


voiced in advance hi 


Cee 


fidence that “whatever decisions tl 


committee makes will receive the ap 
proval of a majority of the Senat 


And Knowland 
the 


was sO impre ed b 


“caliber” and “judicial tempera 


ment” of the appointees that he a: 


nounced, “Personally, I would b 


willing to go on trial for my lil 


before the group as a whole or 





the 
ultimately voted 
their findings is 
what it 


individual member of 


That he 


contrary to 


fore any 
group s 
exactly 
more reveals 
about Knowland’s meandering “lead 
than the 


tanding in the Senate 


important tor 


ership about Commitee’s 


Ii] 


The fact is that the Watkins group 
was conceded to be the voice and the 
So clearly 
was this impressed on Washington at 
the time that William S. White 
the general sentiment when 
he reported in the New York Times 
“Sen 
the 


necessarily 


conscience of the chamber 


cc hoed 


McCarthy's greatest danger, in 


view ol veteran Senators 
him would 
to him if he made any attack 
on the integrity of the panel If 


such an attack should occur, at least 


not 
against now, 


cote 


three powerful conservative members 
of the Senate, ‘anti-Mc 
Carthy’ and thus far quite prepared 
to contemplate his acquittal, private 
ly declare prepared to 
move not simply for his censure but 
for his expulsion.” 


thus far not 


themselves 


It is only against this background 
that one can appreciate the full flavor 
of McCarthy's comments on the 
Committee and its work: “deliberate 
deception” “traud”; * 
“involuntary 
the Com 
munist Party; not to mention his de 


and ‘unwitting 


handmaiden,” agent,’ 
and “attorneys-in-fact” of 
scription of its chairman as “coward 
ly” and “stupid,” the 
Senate itself he characterized as a 
“Iynch bee,” the mildest 
ment he render on 


Ihe debate of 
and judg 
could Senators 
who proposed to vote against him 
was that they were “nice little boys” 
who lacked “the guts” to help him 
The result 
as predictable as death and taxes 


While only McCarthy himself 
knows why he chose this course when 
he might easily have minimized the 
penalty for his offenses, the Capitol 
with interesting surmise. He 
is “trying to make himself a martyr,” 
according to Sen. Frank Carlson of 
Kansas, and many of his colleagues 
agree. Others explain his behavior as 
a product of the adulation he has 
been from his fanatical 


ex pose Communists was 


is rile 


receiving 
followers 

Both interpretations are plausible 
McCarthy has always shown a fond 
ness for the martyr’s pose if not for 


8 


its actual sort of 
Simon Legree meekly recounting the 
humiliations he 
will cheerfully endure, 
at the hands of om. And it 
must be admitted that the worship 
ful response of his 


inconveniences, a 


has endured, and 
continue to 


Uncle 


their 
feverish rallies, their petitions, thei: 
“marches on Washington,” their 
torrents of are 


followers 


and 
hysterical mail 


enough to mind less ready 
McCarthy's Sut 
seem inadequate 
to explain a willful sacrifice of all 


influence 


turn a 
than 


alone 


lor turning 
these factors 
influence it 
the United 


and a 
the 


Major 
was—in Senate of 


States 


A more persuasive analysis, I think, 
and one shared by an increasing num 
ber of politicians in Washington, is 
that McCarthy felt he could afford 
to play the martyr in the censure 
episode simply because he had al 
ready written off his Senatorial career 
in favor of ‘He 
that 
the time has come to head a political 
revolt within the Republican Party 
or, failing that, to lead the battalions 
of the disgruntled out of the Repub 
lican camp altogether 


a gaudier ambition 


is convinced, the theory goes, 


There have been more than effusive 
demonstrations and ecstatic fan mail 
to turn McCarthy's thoughts in this 
The bitterness that broke 
out again and again at the last G.O.P 
convention than the tran 
sient disappointment of admirers of 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft. It 
the accumulated frustration of a 
large segment of the Republican 
Party which has had to take Willkie, 


Dewey, and Eisenhower 


direction 


was more 


was 


a8 successive 


standard-bearers while it dreamed all 
the while of Coolidge, McKinley, and 
Louis XIV 

An increasing number of observers 
and Congressmen here now believe 
that this huge slice of the Grand Old 


Party is, in an incoherent and not 


quite conscious way, approaching the 
ultimate with its intra 
party tormentors. Groups have been 
around the country, 
waiting only to be welded together, 


showdown 
springing up 


given a common goal, and led into 
battle—the For America outfit in 
Chicago, the Committee for a Strong 
er Republican Party in New Jersey, 
the 
Constitutional! 


York, Ten 


Committee tor 
New 
Americans Mobil 
izing for Justice, Hamilton Fish’s 
American Political Action Commit 
tee, and numerous others 


somewhat older 
Government 


Million 


All these organizations lean heavily 
toward isolationism as far as Europe 


truculent 
intensely 


favor a 


They 


is concerned but 
policy in Asia 

nationalistic and = correspondingly 
the United Nations. Their 
spokesmen are generally opposed to 
changes in domestic policy that have 
taken place in the past twenty years 
and they are convinced that too much 
power has gravitated from the legisla 
tive branch of government to the 
executive—a feeling possibly nurtur 
ed by the circumstance that there 
has been no executive to their liking 
since that awful day in March, 1933 


are 


sour on 


IV 


What all of them have most en 
thusiastically in common at the mo 
ment is a burning zeal for the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Charles A 
Lindbergh and Douglas MacArthur 
failed them. Taft down 
But here, at last, is the man to lead 
them the wilderness. This is 
no tatterdemalion hoard, piped by 
the Gerald Smiths and Joseph Kamps 
but a grouping with pretty much the 
potential—and in part the personne! 

of the pre-war America First Com 
mittee, with names like Stratemeyer, 
Crommelin, Edison, and Braden 
added to the McCormicks, Woods 
Wheelers, and Fishes of the old days 


was beaten 


out ol 


It would not be surprising if M« 
Carthy said to himself, This thing is 
big—bigger than a seat in the Senate, 
bigger than Wisconsin, especially a 
Wisconsin that may never elect me 
again anyway. If this is the 
tenor of his thoughts, the struggle 
for the next Republican nomination 
will be extremely lively, not to say 
savage 


indeed 


in which case the Democratic 
nomination fetch a 
price in the market place 


should higher 
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“es ee eeeeeeene eee @ 


} eon LD be wrong, and many peo 
ple have said flatly that I am, but 
I believe certain forms of 


that race 


prejudice and zenophobia have been 
much than 
iknowledged. In 


believe that 


declining more rapidly 
anyone has publicly 
this 


season, | uch a 


knowledgements should be made. | 
admit that I am directed to my hap 


py con lusion more by the inner 


vo.ces of intuition than by knowledge 


empirically acquired. Such evidence 


as I have is largely personal, and it 
may be faulty—mere coincidence, per 
haps, or a misreading of 
or the 
ly and unbelievingly, a 
think so, 


i lors Il state 
| 


c xper ience 


result of leading, unknowing 
sheltered ex 
istence tut I don't and 
without further ado or 


my case 


I hear far less anti-Semitic and 
racist talk than I formerly did 
deal of it. I 
course, no statistics tor either past o1 
know this—that 
younger, by hiteen, 
that it 
served my peace of mind to be guard 
ed to 


versations with 


1 used 


to hear a great have, of 


present tut I do 


when I was ten 


and twenty years, | found 


a certain degree in all my con 
strangers and new ac 


quaintances I avoided bringing up 


certain subjects because | knew that 
not they would bring 
that 


comfortable 


as otten as 


responses would make me un 
I must explain that al 
though my name is Italian in its re 
mote origins and although | am my 
self a jumble ol Europe in stocks 
God 


have a coun 


English, Swedish, French, and 
only knows what else—I 
tenance that, apparently, stamps me 
in the 


white 


most 
tant 


minds of people as a 
gentile, Prote 

Carting this countenance around, | 
was forever 


being told, by my seat 
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OF THIS I SING 


By | 


chard H. Rovere 


ev ee eee eeeeeeereeegeeeC See ee C ee REED 


mate on thre train ofr by the iat 


standing next to me at the bar, that 


the Jews were running the govern 
ment, that the Wops were ruining the 
Polacks were 

{ nequal to 


know 


well, I adopted the practice, on trains 


that the 


getting all the ocd 


* 


neighborhood 
job 


irguihnyg with don't 


pe yple I 


and in bars and in unsought engage 


ments with i! i»ice Salesmct 


steering the onversation out 


ivenues which i thought might 


to such reflections. I do not i 
say, recall the frequency with which 
but | do 


} 
bipeil 


I encountered 
know that to me 


prejudice 
it seemed | 

It is high no longer, at least in my 
experiences. | became aware of th 
within the past year, when | observed 
that I had stopped 


It dawned on me 


to my surprise 
that 
had 
kind of prejudice that 


being guarded 


it had been quite a while since I 


run into the 
and oltensive i 
a while back 


iithpre son, I 


seemed so common 


feature of American life 
Io test this began de 
liberately to lead into subjects that | 
thought likely to bring out what pre 
judices existed among the people | 
was with. The impression I had wa 
very largely contirmed. I 


kind of 


rather | hear 


imply don't 
hear the comments I used to 
hear—o1 them 

na 


dilter 


much le often than used to 


when I do hear them they 
ent somehow 
tin dil 


“"kike lor 


j 
child 


they are ca 
I he 
rings in my Cal 
but | 


For one thing 


ferent language word 
instance 


hood 


from 


eldom hear it nowadays 


RICHARD H. ROVERE is the 


rrespondent for the 


Wast 
New Yorker mag 
azine. His articles have appeered in many 


publications in this country and ebroed 





Jews are Jews, Italians are Italians, 


Poles, 


in most parts of the 


and even Neer 
North 


groes l also tind a strange 


Poles are 


sive note mad very common 


ol guilt behind such expr 


prejudice as | do run into 


An elderly 


i bl ida, Wal 


tiidll dbout 
telling me the 
that his lavored win 
Mliami 
Petersburg 
Pete he 
the Jewish element 
do in Miami.” He 
thats a silly 
preterring St. Pete. 1 
like the West Coast 
I knew the 


wilt 
he iti \ iil if rie 
I 
Cine thing 
sand you dont 
there t 
bilities 


I CouTse, 


VCetle! 
Hidti was lyin 
struck me as gril 
psychologu illy ol 
some-ol-my-triends 
there was 


illiness \\ 


cannot be passiona 


know sul 


thought iti 


what prejudice ‘ 
rule PASSICTIICSS 
i 


doubt will, be pointed out 


disturbance accompanying 


egregation ol schools reve 


leclings. | am sure they do 
think 


dimunishe da 


that ants Negro lee ling 
spectacularly i 
Sull, | t 


remarkabl 


forms ol prejudice 
to y that the 


ibout cle ( 


bail 


greyation is that it ha 


scCOmmpanied by so few disturb 


At any 
that 


rate | tand by m 


tion one hears tar less rac 


did 


a diminishing ol pre 


than one tormerly ina 
signalize 


itself 


Also, I 


section of the 


am persuaded that in 
country, the Nort! 
children are growing up without 


judice, or very nearly without it. | 


have two daughters and a son attend 


ing public elementary school ! 
area in which the long-time reside: 
are mostly of English or Dutch de 
and in which the newcomers are |¢ 
Italians, and Slavs. For years no 


wile and I have been 


day 


Waiting to 


when we would have to dis 


questions of race and national origi 


with our children. Both of u 


elementary school 


public 


lwenties in 


neighborhoods not too 


much unlike the one in which we now 





live, and we were well acquainted 
ith prejudice by the time we had 


reached the age our children now 


have attained, At seven, the age of my 
youngest child, | was, like most of my 
friends, a 
et, in New York, race was 
ous matter. My 
er, had 
Canadians, 
(Catholics 


furity inh 


veteran anti-Semite. In my 
a very secTi 
a New England 
judgments of 
Poles, Italian 
I olerance 
both 


wile, 
fixed French 
ind Irish 
came with ma 


oul Cases, and we 
would be 
the 


oul 


imagined it necessary to 


counteract influence of environ 


ment im children also 
It has not been necessary. The prob 
Primed 


the right answers, we have never had 


lem has never arisen with 


to give them because the questions 


asked 


counter-propaganda 


have never been This is not 


because of «any 


We 


non-existence ol preju 


in the home decided years ago 


to assume the 
dice and not to attempt to deal with 
it until it arose. It has 


never arisen 


On oc two older chil 


dren have asked questions about the 


asion our 
persecution of the jews in Germany, 


the treatment of Negroes in the 


But the 
has 


thei 
they 
both fleeting and impersonal. It has, 


South, or own origins 


interest have shown been 


so far as we can see, had nothing to 
do with childhood's search tor values 
and status and certainties. It has been 
their curiosity, mild 


and easily satistied, about the nature 


ol a prece with 
of materials, the processes of history, 
that strike 

and not olf 


them 
the 


and other matters 


as abstruse, distant, 
first importance in their day-to-day 
As far as | am able to tell, the 


idea of prejudice as something they 


lives 


might feel or share has simply not 
occurred to them. I am sure that they 
their lack of 
the 
cONLEMpOraries, for 


reflect, in any sense ol 


involvement, state of mind ol 
thei 
very quick to reflect all other atti 
hey quickly adopt and bring 
the 
foods, movies, baseball teams, and cer 


they are 


tudes 


home prevailing estimates of 


whole categories of humanity 


such as men, women, blondes, in 
Republicans, 
policemen, musicians, and so forth. It 
me that in the 


they inhabit, there simply aren't any 


tellectuals, Democrats 


wor ld 


is evident to 


racial estimates. This seems to me to 


represent a vast change 


10 


I offer in evidence one point that 
but political Not 
nearly enough, in my judgment, has 
been made of the fact that Sen 
Joseph R. McCarthy, in his extraor- 
dinary career as a demagogue, never 
resorted to anti-Semitism or tried to 
exploit any other sort of racial an- 
tagonism. He traded, of course, on his 
Irish name and appearance, and he 
did not specifically repudiate the an 


is not per sonal 


ti-Semitic support that came his way 
In this, however, he was behaving as 


an American politician, not as a 


demagogue 
The key fact 

he never sought or cultivated the sup 

On the 


scerned eager to enlist the s ipport ol 


it seems to me, is that 


port of racists contrary, he 


minorities. The patronage of his of 
lice more often than not went to peo 
ple of conspicuously foreign origins 
I know of to 
he himself think 
the appropriate 
one) a bigot on the question of race 
Evidently, he 
the 


There is no 
that 


tense 


evidence 
suggest was (1 


the past only 
sometimes referred to 
Roy Cohn and 
David Schine in low vernacular terms, 
but he 
jou ular 


Jewishness of 
seems to have done so in a 
McCarthy 
used street language he was actually 
himself, since his 
mal idiom was that of the gutter. 


way, and when 


above nol 


rising 

What is the meaning of McCarthy's 
failure to make anti-Semitism or some 
other form of racism part of his bag 
of tricks? Why should he have over- 
looked this honored device of Ameri 
can demagogy? | am persuaded that 
he did not make use of it because he 
felt that it wouldn't pay off. The fact 
that he bore neither the Jews nor 


any other racial group any personal 
ill will would not have stopped Me 
Carthy. He was the complete, the per- 
fect cynic, and in his best days he bore 


no one any ill will. (Once, after an 


angry television debate with one of 
his best known journalistic critics, a 
man on whom he had heaped the 
vilest of calumnies, he put his arm 
around his opponent and 
“Jesus, , we gave them a hell of a 
show tonight, didn’t we?”) 

Ihe fact that he was not persona! 
ly an anti-Semite not 
stopped him from using anti-Semi 
tism. He was not much of an anti 
Communist either. Bertrand Russel! 
was on the right track when he saw 
McCarthy as the American politician 
who might have been the most will 
ing to strike up a 
man settlement of the Cold War with 
Malenkov. If McCarthy had thought 
there dirt in 
he would have dug for it 
did not think so 


said 


would have 


friendly, man-to 


was anti-Semitism, 


Clearly, he 


pay 


IV 


I believe that his judgment was 
I believe that 
time, prosperity, the war against 
Nazi Germany, the immense amount 
of anti-bias propaganda 
minished prejudice to an enormous 
degree. 1 am aware, of course, that 
certain new prejudices have replaced 
certain old ones. In New York, the 
Puerto Rican immigrants get some of 
the barbs that formerly 
other hides. In the 
west, Mexicans are 
ugly anti-intellectualism is abroad in 
the land—and new forms of politica! 
hatred. Still, | hold my own findings 
to be significant, and they reveal—to 
me if to no one else—a great lessen 
ing of the kind of race prejudice that 
I once found all around me, that | 
shared in childhood and youth, that 
I subsequently became ashamed of, 
and that I came to feel 
the cardinal weaknesses in American 
life. 

I will not hold my findings any the 
less significant if I am informed of 
instances of prejudice still rampant 
I hold that the existence of 
folly and malevolence is not news but 
rather the expected, the 
place, the certification of mankind's 
involvement. The 
cline, the lessening of folly is, on the 
other hand, always news. I 
tending merely 
been lessening 
thankful to 
countrymen 


sound a number of fa 


tors 


have di 


went into 


west and south 


victimized. An 


was one ol 


human 


common 


cessation, the de 


am con 


has 


atl 


that prejudice 
And for that I 


and proud oi my 
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Into the Harvest 


By Milton Mayer 


HEY SAY that Jesus saw the multi 


tudes heavy and faint of 
that he sorrowed 
“The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
Pray ye the Lord of 
Harvest, will send forth 


That's what 


laden 
heart, and they say 


and said to his disciples 


therefore 
that he 
laborers into his harvest.” 


few 
the 


they say 


And prayed and 
prayed and many 
laborers came to the employment of 
fice of the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Church World 
Service and the Catholic Worker and 
offered to labor in the harvest. And 
they were all and their eyes 
shone with ardor and they went 
to labor. And then older 
and got married (or didn't get mar 
ried) got an offer at Socony 
Vacuum or Macy's or Time, Inc., and 
the ardor went out of their eyes and 
they saw, for the first time, the sign 


the 
that’s what / say 


disciples 


young 
out 
they grew 


and 


above the door of the employment 
office: Abandon all hope of getting 
rich and respectable, ye 
And they 


who enter 


turned away 
the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth labor 


here 
Pray ye therefore 
ers into his harvest for keeps. For the 


laborers, when the young men and 


and far 
look to sec 
whose long bent back that 18, 


women grow older, are few 


between, and when you 
whose 
tep that is that staggers under the 
sheaves, you see that it is Red Schaal’s, 
growing old in the harvest, his eyes 
And 
do you suppose 
Red Schaal, and where 
will he get more like him?” 


Red 


Peace 


with ardor 
‘Now 
Lord got 


shining you say to 


yourself, where 


the 


was—as he is 


Section ol 


running the 
the American 
Friends Service Committee for the 
Middle Atlantic One night af 
ter he and I did a stand in Baltimore, 
we cadged a ride in to Philadelphia 


States 
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Reading 


minutes to 


and landed outside the 
Terminal with 
the rattler to Binghamton o1 
where. We had a 
we had three big cases of 
Red 
which he 
Red was 


wasn't. | got 


five catch 
some 
And 
books be 
us “litera 
nets 40",) 


a sick 


suit 


each suitcase 


sides, for where goes 


ture” tables (on 
aS he 1s 
the t ,‘t? 


go with him 
man. | 
cases one ica ot 


under arm 


books in the other and howled for a 


carry the other two case 
The 
had pot 


books 


wouldn't 


porte! to 
ot books 
but Red 


cases ol 


porter came hottoot, 
hold of the two 
and he wouldn't let 


go: he out four-bits ol 


the 
ran 


pay 
Service Committee's 
to the 


cases and caught it half-dead 


money. He 


tottering train with those 
th it's 
those 


I've seen kids in Europe who 
| 


That's how I see him, and 


how I'll always see him, toting 
cases 
grew up with blood and bone because 
the 


bits 


Committee shoved four 


milk or 


them when they needed it 


Service 


worth of medicine into 


The 
four-bits 


Red 


most 
that 


bone ol 


Committe 
the blood 


Service got 


out of and 
x haal 
I see 


Philly; 


him pinching fifty cent 


inother fellow him 


seers 


MILTON MAYER 
regularly for The Progressive for f« 


who has been writing 
rteer 
years lect res 
widely for the 
American Friends 
Service Committee 
and has written f« 
many America 
sblications, in d 
Harper's, Life 
ellowship Negro 


gest The 


"Voices of E 


he made sbroed, was 


rope,” @ series of recordings 


recently broadcast 
re thar OO rad stations affiliat 
with the National Association of Ed 


Broadcasters 


squandering fifty dollars 
burgh, in the manager's oth 


hotel. “I'd like to know, 


to the m 


Re ti 
ing inager, as he's 


sign for the Green Room tor 


end conference 
Negro guests 

Not ordinat 
but we'll make an 
‘ain 


l hi inks 


ting the 


invway 
pen down tut 
you didn't make itl 
ise. We'll go 
So he signs up tor the | 
Room 


more ol the 


excepto 
oie w he T¢ ‘ ‘ 


street it tf 
Service Con 


wross the 
Lats nittes 


money Ihe Lavender Room take 


Negro 


Anothe 


it tive 


lello sees him leavin 
o'clock with a lon 
that he oug 
lett the 


meticulous 


call unmade 
mad betore he 
Now Red i 


in-cle k man 


rave 
vim 
tor. a cle but te 


night rate 


Red 


call Eru ind the 


is fifty cents cheaper, so 


home itter 


Service ( 


to cal irom 
ind ive the 


Cone 


money fell ee him 


fifty 


| 
on the phone rate 

ees him squandering fifty dolla 
Pittsburgh. One of Red's 
a conlerence in Syracuse, 1 quote 


flag. The 1 
letter tre 


cent 
pe ike! 


having in ulted the 


living ind Red vet a 


contributor to the Service Coomn 


demanding that the speaker 
owned. So Red dictates a lette: 
reads, in ll: “l am sorry tl 


have decided to discontinue yo 


tribution to the Committee, b 
it¢ many worthy i 


equally enc 


and | hope that you will contribute 
to them 
Cone ee 


} ‘ 
PLLTTh Corie A orice i 


but everyone \ ho ha Cen 
hi thirty five Veal my othe 


‘ 


has been changed Not for the 


but for the conscious of 
Kelore | 
of book 
that 
that I cou 
cents of the Service ¢ 
rather than break 
back. Since that night I still spen 
fifty Red pa 


are 
hare ! ike Thi¢ 
packing those case 
the Reading 


never 


lerminal 
occurred to me 
pend fifty 
mittee’s mone 
but | ce 
I'm 


hy ite to fat 


cents 


those case ind ishames 


i long time tor 





to the bottom of a man’s heart, but 
watch me 


I talked to three ministers about 
Red, three ministers of the Gospel 
according to Matt., Mark, Luke, and 
John. The first one said, “He makes 
a man ashamed of himself,” and when 
I said, “You, too?” the minister said, 
“Many ago a ‘Y’ secretary got 
into the kind of moral disgrace that 


years 


people won't tolerate. He was a good 
man, too; you know how those things 
are. | was on the committee that had 
to decide whether we'd keep him on 
I felt we couldn't, we had to think 
of the you know 
those things are. So we decided to 
fire him, and, as the meeting broke 
up, somebody said, ‘I wonder what 
Red Schaal would say,’ and somebody 
said, ‘I don’t know what he'd 
I know what he'd do, and it 
wouldn't be what we have done.’ 
Phat twenty years ago, and I 
can't see Red Schaal, or even hear his 
without that 


organization; how 


else 
say, but 
was 
name, remembering 
meeting and being ashamed.” 

The minister I talked to 
said (and I quote him verbatim), “He 
must have a very deep faith.” 

“But haven't we all?” I said, mean 
ing, “Haven't your” 

“Oh, of course,,” said the minister, 
“but Red's must go down deeper, the 
way he stands up to things.” 

The third minister said, “Red? I've 
known him for twenty, twenty-five 
years. | guess I know all there is to 
know about him—there isn’t much to 
know him, really—except 
thing. I don't know what he 
when he gets discouraged. | 
knew.” 


second 


about one 
does 


wish I 


Il! 
much to know about 
that’s what makes 
Where do you 
suppose the Lord got him, and where 
get like 
into his harvest? 
tell you what he looks like 
and how he lives. I can tell you where 
he was born, and to whom, and what 
he did after that. I can show you the 
finished product, the ingredients, and 
the process. But I can't figure out the 
formula, and I'm glad that that's the 
Lord's problem and not mine 

He looks like the man who, in col 

voted Least Likely to Suc 
lanky, bucktoothed hayseed, 


There isn't 


him, ‘really, and 
the question so hard 
will he him to send 
forth 


more 


lege, was 


ceed \ 
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with weak eyes, big shapeless features 
and a grin that, given his teeth, he 
just can’t help. He’s feet 
long, his feet are too big, his arms are 
too long (and stick out of his sleeves) 
and the total impression is that of his 
color—sandy. (They say he was first 
called “Red” when he was “Y” 
tary at Johns Hopkins, not because of 
hair but 
His real 
Eugene; he signs himself 


That's 


about six 


secre 


his because of his radical 


ism said to be 


A. Schaal.) 


name i158 


about what the finished 


product looks like. In one word: un 
gainly. In 
He 
they'd 
Calvert's 


another 
drink 


never 


unprepossessing 


could himself silly and 


hire him to pose for 


He doesn't smoke 
“Doesn't he,” 


He doesn't drink 
He doesn't 
say, “have any 

Hardly to tell you the truth 
If integrity is a redeeming feature, he 


swear you 
redeeming features?” 
any, 
has that one, but I don't 
thing much by 
merely what the mean 
before it got dressed up like a Christ 
tree; | What he 
thinks he says, and he says he 
That 
but it 
influences people, though 


I've told you looks like 
Now I'll tell he lives, and 
that won't help you answer the ques 
“Where did the Lord get him?” 

He lives with Esther Schaal 
their three daughters are grown and 
gone—-in a house in Lansdowne, Pa., 
Philadelphia petit-bourgeois suburb 
ia. The Schaal house looks just like 
all the other houses in the block and 
is furnished just like them, and Red 
thinks it's wonderful 
the car 


mean any 
“integrity.” I 


word 


mean 
used to 
mas mean oneness 
what 
may be 


does a redeeming fea 


ture, doesn't make friends. It 


what he 
you how 
tion 

either 


Outside stands 
which looks and is just like 
all the other cars in the block, and 
Red thinks it’s wonderful too. The 
Schaals the house and the car 
free and clear; that’s Red's estate 


own 


If the house and the car are petit 
bourgeois, just wait until you see the 


man. He is the only man I have ever 


known who would be caught reading 
Redbook. He reads Redbook 
month and the /nquirer every eve 
ning. When he isn’t reading Redbook 
or the Inquirer 


every 


he is looking at low 
When he 
looking at low comedy on television, 
he is playing bridge, and when he 
isn’t playing bridge he is playing 


comedy on television isn’t 


canasta 

And that is the man the disciples 
prayed and prayed for and the Lord 
forth 

I am not kidding. That's the man 

You tell him by his necktie 
It's the necktie that is absolutely iden 
tical with everybody else's 
told what he looks like 
and I've told you how he lives. You'd 
die laughing if you hadn't seen him 
bringing in the sheaves in the har 
vest of the Lord. Where do you sup 
pose the Lord got him, and where will 
he get more like him? 

The Lord got him on a 
Gillett, Wisconsin, the 
nine children. The elder Schaals were 
“Porty-eighters” from Germany, but 
they were Methodists and they never 
missed a Sunday. Red Esther 
Christiansen in church, where she 
sang in the choir. The Christiansens, 
whose farm miles from the 
Schaal’s, were Danish Lutherans, but 
Esther was working for a man in Gil 
lett who was a Methodist, so she had 
to go to the Methodist church. Red 
married her and made an _ honest 
Methodist of her 

Red's father got the 
third reader, but he believed in edu 
cation. When his oldest son got big 
enough, his father wanted him to go 
to high school and college, but the 
boy father 
gave him a $2,000 farm and set aside 
$2,000 for each of the other children 
high and 
When he got old and his wife died 
he sold the main farm and gave each 
of the children $1,000 and put 
rest of the money into a perpetual 
trust, from which any of his descend 
ants can draw $300 a year for 
years to help them through 
school or college 

That's where the Lord got Red 
“Pa,” says Red, “had a liberal streak 
here and there, and, now that I think’ 
of it, he read the Christian Century 
in his late But Red never 
heard of pacifism or socialism or non 
racism in Gillett or in Appleton, 


sent 


can 


I've you 


farm in 
youngest of 


saw 


was Six 


never past 


wanted to farm, so his 


to go to school college 
, 
tne 


two’ 


high 


years.” 


£ 
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where he attended Lawrence College 

He began hearing things when he 
subscribed to Bryan's The Commoner 
and LaFollette’s Magazine. He was 
still in high school and he can not, 
for the life of him, remember how he 
got started reading dangerous litera 
ture. But he the danger, 
and, after working on the farm sum 
mers, and spending his senior sum 
mer in college raising money for the 
“Y,” he went to work for the “Y” at 
Camp Funston, in September, 1917, 
while he waited for his draft number 
to come up 

1 a oe uniforms, 
and one day on a train Red got talk 
ing to the man next to him. Red in 
troduced himself and the said, 
“So you're 
LaFollette 


who 


overcame 


workers wore 


man 
that damned 
from,” and Red, 
being tact 
tactlessly told the man what he 
A week Red was sum 
moned before the camp inspector and 


from where 
comes 
has never got ove! 
less, 
thought later 
a colonel, put under oath, and given 
the charges made against him by the 
U.S. Department of Justice. The 
charges were (1) that he had said that 
he thought LaFollette was sincere and 
(2) that he had said that some people 
were making money out of the war 
The asked him if that’s 
what he'd said, and Red saict it 
The colonel that if he'd 


( olonel 
was 


said recant 


he'd have the charges quashed and 
Red 


either cant or re 


everything would be all right 
who didn't go for 
cant, said he wouldn't, and the camp 
fired him 
turn in his monkey-suit at 
in ‘the 
Ihe next day he joined the Navy and 
came The Navy 
can't 


b ad 


System was 


ind told him to 
Red 


home 


Inspector 
once 
turned and 


stuit went 


out an ensign 
that 


out ot a 


con 
make a 
system 


vinced him you 


good man and 


the military i bad system 


But he wasn't yet against war: he 


wasn't a pacifist. Then he 


Northwestern [ 


went to 
niversity to get his 
master's degree in re ligious education, 
American I 


sity in Washington to get his doctor's 


and from there to niver 


degree 
It was at the 
of 1920, 


student “Y' 
at Lake Forest College, 


conven 
tion 
when a bunch of the delegates moved 
Negroes 


liberals 


out of a dormitory where 
that the 
ed under Sherwood Eddy and the man 
ber ame the 


Red 


were, young revolt 


who single in 


life—Kirby 


greatest 
fluence in Schaal’s 


Page 
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In 1923 he went to Johns Hopkins 
as “Y” and there he re 
mained until 1936. His student forum 
was the toughest in its time in this 
country, with speakers like Norman 
Bishop McConnell, Harry 
Eddy, and, ol 

Tough; 


secretary, 


Thomas, 
Laidler, 


course, 


Sherwood 
Kirby 


Christians; “full gospel” men 


tough 
Red 


tried to 


Page 


came board 


the 


out of it—his 
kick him but 
belled—a “full gospel” man himsell 
The Young Men's Christian 
tion couldn't 


out, students re 
Assoc ia 


go along 
and on 


and still can’t 


with Christ on race, on war, 
the economic order, and Red thought 
he'd like to go along with Christ. So, 
Ray Newton, 


“full gospel” man, at the 


when he met anothe 
American 
Committee in Phila 


delphia, and Ray asked him how he'd 


like to raise money for 


Friends Service 
the Emergen 
cy Peace Campaign, Red said fine 


He raised the money, but the coun 
try went down the 
war, that Red 
sure any more about emergency cam 
looked like 
a lifetime of labor in 
the Lord of 
Committee 


roaring road to 


and after wasn't so 


paigns. It a long pull 
the harvest of 
the harvest. The Service 
the but 
Red said he'd organ 
ize a peace education program in the 
Middle Atlantic States 
own budget. That was all right 


wanted laborer, 


ithad no money 
and raise his 
but 


he couldn't go to regular contributors 
and take money 
work That 


Hie went 


reliet 
Red 


ringing 


away from 


was all right with 


from town to town 


doorbells and avoiding regular 
His budget was $1,000 


it's $40,000 


on 
tributors Now 
like 


espe ially hi 


Some of the Quakers didn't 
Red's 


t iking an 


money -Taising 


olfering at meetings and 
meetings 


Ihe 


having 


especially if the were in a 


Quaker meeting house first time 
I sat on a platiorm shot my 
high and |i 
the customers that 


I blushed my 


more. I re 


culls on a very level 
tened to Red tell 


he had to have 


self. I don't blush 


mone. 


any 


joice to sit on the platform and 


the people 
Red want 
money, every nickel you've got I hye 
nickels—he thinks it’s good tor the 


poor! to give, 


laborer go through the 


pants lor the gleanings 


because when the ive 
it hurts $40,000 


He 


add up to 


i youl 


wants more 


IV 


One day we were 
through the Alleghenies | 
had to make 
meeting in Bultalo 
Red said Lunchti 
make a pastor 
it.” We ! 


pulled 
at the collee shop ot a small college 


Always more 
driving 
the snow—we 1Oo 
that 
and al 


We 


call while we're at 


Thiiie 
day to a 
noon 


might as well 


Il was yoing to order the blue plate 


Red orde red a chee ‘e 


orde red a 


when 
wich, | 


and then the proprietor of the colle 


but 
cheese sandwich 
shop came up and said, “Glad to 
Shaw 
Friends’ Society, alway 
and he hollered into 
steaks for Dy ) 
then he 


you, Dr 
I like the 
you, 
kitchen, 
and his 
yut in the back 
\ few 


with 


always glad see 


to see 
Iwo 
friend ind 
minutes later he reappeared 
two checks, each for $50 I 
figured the Friends’ 
ise some money, Dr 
but 


Society could 
Shaw. I like the 
Friends’ Society, I've just rede 
orated the plac 


said Red 


{ made out one of the 


“It's right pretty 
little 
check {© to 


i month from toda 


and I'm a short > 


day and one tor 


[| haven't a pen. Is pencil all right 
Red ind olf 


lunch, too 


“It certainly is said 
we went And a 
said Red, i we got 


“Free 


tree 
into the ¢ 
down iti 


vrote lunch” 


pense book, and I wrote “Free 
down Im mine 


The 


through Litica at 


next day ve were yoing 
and Red 
and = said Pastoral call 
“Restaurant?” I said. “No nd Red 
We left the par h house 
Red said, “I kno " 
good place to eat,” and we went there 
the 1 he 
was terrible 

“I thought 
good place to eat.” 


“Ie is,” said Red. “It 


race policy. I didn't say the 


lunchtime 
stopped 


minister 
with $25 and 


and cheese sandwich 


got 
sandw if h 
this 


you said 


food 

good ad 
He's not 

humor is, 


but 
self-effacing ia 


With hi 


un-tunny, exactly 


like 


ind 


him, 


conic, sly dry 


intlex 





ibility about things—and his sense 
of fairness to an audience—he begins 
his meetings on time and stands up 
behind, and chen alongside, the speak 
er after 45 minutes. I've seen him 
flag down Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
that takes some flagging. Once, with 
Gladys Walser as the speaker of the 
evening, Red announced, as he us- 
ually does, that the meeting would 
open with a few minutes of silence 
Gladys, who was going through her 
notes on the platform, didn’t hear 
him and as soon as he sat down she 
got up and started talking, and went 
on until Red finally got her to quit 
after fifty minutes or so. “First time 
I ever saw a speaker run over at both 
ends,” he said 


Inflexible as he is, rigid, and, as 
they say in Gillett, sot in his ways, 
he has a hard time seeing sense in 
innovations of any kind. If his as 
sociates insist on trying a new tech 
nique, Red yields with an air of mild 
impatience combined with the con 
viction that it isn’t techniques, but 
the same old labor in the same old 
harvest that counts. I've heard him 
called aggressive, but he isn’t aggres 
sive; all through the war he talked 
pacifism to anvone he met, but with- 
out the hot fervor that annoys peo- 
ple. He's stubborn. He’s playing for 
keeps, at croquet, at bridge, at the 
“full gospel.” 

I wouldn't say he speaks sweetly 
never. But he speaks simply. He finds 
it easier to practice than to preach. 
He spends hours, days, with his local 
loyal committees in the Middle At 
lantic communities. He works on 
them earnestly, yields to them demo 
cratically. When he knows he can't 
yield, he tells them so in advance. 
He will stand on principle anywhere, 
and anywhere includes the American 
Friends Service Committee. He loves 
the Committee; it's his life. “Imag. 
ine,” I once heard him say, “being 
paid to associate with people like 
this.” But he'll fight it on anything 
His heart's on his sleeve, his resigna 
tion on the table. None of his super 
iors—they don’t call them “superiors” 
at the Service Committee—would dare 
criticize his selection of radical 
speakers. 

A few years ago a great foundation 
made noises as if it were going to 
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give the Service Committee millions 
of dollars for peace work. The peace 
secretaries around the country were 
told to send their personnel needs to 
the AFSC central office, so that a 
salary budget could be presented to 
the great foundation. One man want 
ed five assistants, another ten, and so 
on. Red “None.” The 
overworked man on the staff, with no 
needs. When he was asked if that’s 
what he meant, Red “That's 
what I meant. I can't find enough 
committed people to fill the 
we've got Why create more 
jobs?” He wants money, but he wants 
men worse, and without 


wrote, most 


said, 


jobs 


now. 


the men he 
can't use the money 

Commitment is all he cares about, 
across-the-board He's 
the slowest laborer in the harvest, be 
cause he doesn't want to bring in the 
chalf. Some of his friends 
ciates—want to get a million or 
million signatures. Lots of 
Mass movement. Red “I'm go 
ing faster now with more people than 
I want to. I don’t want to play God 
with people, get them into an insti 
tute or conference, like sheep in a 
gangway with only one exit, pound 
the doctrine and turn 
them out converted. It doesn't work. 
It's waste People’s ideas 
change slower 
still.” 


commitment 


and asso 
ten 
people 


says, 


into them, 
motion 


slowly, their lives 


The harvest truly is plenteous, but 


it takes its time maturing. In thirty 
five years Red Schaal has matured a 
handful of “full gospel” people in 
each of 150 or 200 communities in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Mary 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, and New 
York. A handful. In each of 150 or 
200 communities a handful of people 
stay pacifists, stay non-racists, stay so 
cial and radicals. Thous 
ands and thousands get that way 
elsewhere, but the winds blow them 
over. Red’s got his eye on the long, 
long harvest 

So the minister who said, “I know 
Red, but I don’t know what he does 
when he gets discouraged,” doesn't 
know Red. Red doesn’t get 


economic 


discour 


aged. “We don’t have to be success 
ful,” said Red, in the 
thing I ever heard him say, 
to be right.” What the minister didn't 
realize is that Red really believes in 
God. The Author of will 
change history 
changed; men won't change it 


only flowery 


“we have 


history 
men want it 
And 
that’s the difference between Red and 
the reformers, and that’s why 
back never breaks, and that’s 


some of his friends (and some of his 


when 


his 
why 
associates) criticize him for “convert 
ing the converted” and make loving 
Red's Labor 
the Red 


Schaal converted them and kept on 


fun ol “constituency.” 


ers in harvest because 
converting them 

He used to be a lot sharper-tongued 
than he is. His thirty-five years with 
the Quakers—he’s still a Methodist, 
and a “full gospel” thorn in the side 
church soft 
And have stiffened 
the spines of the Quakers. He's 
gentler now when he explains to a 
fellow-Methodist why he can’t contri 
bute to the new War Memorial. And 
a lot fewer Quakers are contributing 
to War Memorials than there were a 
while back, and a lot more 
ing the victims of the 
the Memorials memorialize. “Red has 
learned a thing or from the 
Quakers,” says Kirby Page, “and he’s 
taught them a thing or two—or three.” 


aisle of his local have 


ened him some 


to feed 
wars that 


two 


VI 


mistake age for 
me 


Young men who 


wisdom come to see 
while and ask they should 
do with thei “What do 
you want to do, friend?” If the young 
man “Be a writer,” I say, 
“Write.” If he says, “Be a preacher,” 
I say, “Preach.” If he says, “Be a pro 
fessor,” | “Profess.” If he 
“Change the world,” I say, 
the But while a 
turns up, buck-toothed 
lanky, and 
eyed, without very much on the ball 
and he “They 
Likely to Succeed, but I don't want to 
Then | 


friend 


once in ! 
me what 
lives. I say, 


says, 


Say, Says, 
‘Change 
world.” once in a 
young man 


and bucolic, long, cross 


says, voted me Least 
succeed, I want to be right.” 
cleave to him “My 
the Lord of the harvest needs labor 
like Red Schaal.” If he 
never heard of him,” I say, 


will. He is 


You can't 


and say, 


Says, | 
“You 
laboring in the 
the har 


cers 


never 
labor in 
both.” 


harvest 


yest and be heard of 
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GLANCE at the world situation 
A in which the United States finds 
itself as 1954 draws to its close quick 
ly reveals two developments of criti 
cal importance For 
although the situation does not seem 
the 


one _ thing, 


to be deteriorating at rate 
as during the spring and summer, it 
is still a fact that U.S. diplomacy is 
meeting serious setbacks. The United 
States is left increasingly isolated, 
suspected, and feared. In many places, 
as in Western Europe, which | visited 
last summer, an_ irrational 
Americanism exists unlike the 
anti-Sovietism and 


samme 


anti 
not 
emotional anti 
Communism 


own 


which are common 
Secondly, U.S 
military 


too 


in oul country 


military power and the em 


phasis in our foreign policy are 


shown increasingly to be an embar 
rassment and danger, rather than an 
asset and a means olf delense 
Suppose we have a briet look at 
five aspects of the world situation 


which illustrates this thesis 


One—When the United States 
seeks to shape policy in the Orient 
today and undertakes 
positions to implement such policy, 
the fact that the 
major peoples of Eastern and South 
eastern Asia have in effect adopted a 


military dis 


it runs up against 


Monroe Doctrine of their own. Hav 
ing waged a _ successful struggle 
against French, British, Dutch, and 


other imperialisms, they do not want 
Western military installa 
their territory or in the 
adjacent waters any more. They do 
not make an exception for U.S. mil 


itary forces. 


forces o1 


tions on 


Now, the absence or withdrawal of 
U.S. forces may shift the balance of 
power heavily in favor of the Sino 


Russian bloc. But a person like In 
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dia’s Nehru insists on evaluating the 


Chinese Communist regime as essen 


tially “peaceful.” Even when it be 
haves in Tibet in a manner against 
which he must protest, ‘and which 
leads him to military counter-moves 


Indian bor 
der, he and hundreds of millions with 
him still simply do not and cannot 
feel about Chinese Tibet or 
Chinese planes and guns in 
China as feel about U.S 
in Japan or U.S. military supplies to 
one side in the Indo-China wat 


in Nepal to protect the 


forces in 
Indo 


they forces 


There is no doubt that the galling 
remembrance of the humiliation im 
posed upon them for several centur 
ies by the racist doctrine and practice 
of “white supremacy” plays a decisive 
part in this reaction. It largely ac 


counts for the tendency of people like 


Nehru to think of Russia also as be 
ing in a category different from 
Western powers This is clearly 


brought out in K. M. Panikkar’s new 


monumental study 


Asia and Western 


Dominance. To Panikkar, who has 
great influence in India, Russia is 
“altogether different” from othe 


Western countries. He regards her a 
essentially a part of Asia which never 
“shared the European feeling of su 
periority in her Asian 
and always treated them “a 
equals in respect.” He 


relations with 
peoples” 


every even 


A. J. MUSTE, exe 
of the 
jong nation's 
advocate of pacifisr 
of the 


Jtive secretary emeritus 
Fellowship of Reconcilisetion, has 
ce'ebrated 
An ordained minister 
church, Mr. Muste 
widely for the Fellowsnip of 
American Friends 
ommittee. He is the author of 
including “Non-Violence in 
World end Not by 


been the most 
Presbyterian 
lectures 
Reconciliation and the 
Service ¢ 
several books 
an Aggressive 
Might 





A:J-Muste 


he 


that in 300 years of contact 


Russia 


coctraive mcasure 


dec lare s 


with the Chinese never ré¢ 


sorted to 


This, of course, explains why it does 
not help at all in the case of most of 
these Asian peoples for the United 
States to say that it has its troops in 
\sia to assist them in keeping the 
Russians or Communists out or driv 
They have tolerated or 
Rus 


ind Communists precisely be 


ing them away 
enthusiastically welcomed the 
sans 
cause they assisted in driving or keep 


ing us and other Western powers out 


Two In all 


tries in the 


but a very few coun 


world, social revolutions 
ire underway or need to be launched 


if urgent problems are to be solved 


In great stretches of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America the basic revolution 
against feudalism and landlordism i 


searching for ways to use modern 


industrial technology to raise the 
standard of living of the 
However, like 
Italy shared in 
degrees in the development of West 


eth 


Mutt 
peo] 


even countries brance 


and which varying 


industrialism, cannot now solve 


their economik problems and meet 


their peoples without 
making drastic changes in their socio 


the needs of 


economic regimes 


About the only countries here 


major social change is not on the 
agenda are Great Britain, the Low 
Countries, the Scandinavian nations, 
ind Australia and New Zealand. If 
we place against such white man 
lands the vast multitudes of the Com 
munist bloc countries and of the 
Asian, African, and Latin American 


countries revolutionary 


that the 


undergoing 


ferment, we clearly see 


United States belongs to a minorit 


and is in some danger of being iso 


lated even from that minority 





Three—Another reason the United 
States finds increasing difficulty in 
finding dependable allies is that those 
it has counted on and by whose side 
it fought in two World Wars can no 
longer afford to participate in a 
global power struggle. The old pow- 
ers of Western Europe are on the 
way out. If their peoples and cultures 
are to survive on an honorable basis, 
they will have to depend on some 
thing other than military power. The 
governments of such countries as 
England, France, and Italy still keep 
trying to sit in on the power game 
but, their problems and resources be 
ing what they are, they keep urging 
the United States to take it 
This is obviously not the way in 
which power, confidence, and fighting 
spirit are built against a foe growing 
in power and imbued with a faith 
known as Communism, 

Thus the United States is driven 
to fill the threatened vacuum by re 
arming lormer enemies, Japan and 
Germany. But this adds to the com 
plications and difficulties. Rearming 
Japan appears to Asians like estab 
lishing a new version of Western 
domination in the Orient. Rearming 
Germany raises the thorny question 
of whether a revived German militar 
ism 18 not a greater danger to France 
than Russia's formidable but 
distant 


C€asy 


more 
forces 


Four--My meetings with all sorts 
of people in Western Europe last 
summer confirmed my surmise that 
vast and deep-seated war weariness 
holds the peoples of Western E urope 
in its grip. It is doubthul—even apart 
from the consideration I shall 
mention—whether, with the possible 
exception of the British people, any 
Western European peoples can be 
induced to fight again in a major war 
If the United States succeeds in re 
arming Germany, this might prove 
just another case of delivering a lot 
of good American weapons into Com 
munist hands when the 
came 


soon 


showdown 


Five—On top of all this is the H 
bomb and the dramatization of the 
monstrous threat it incarnates, by the 
tests of last March and the accident 
which befell the 23 crew members of 
the Japanese fishing boat, the Lucky 
Dragor 

Morally, the H-bomb places us at 
a disadvantage because we launched 
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the era of war in 1945 and 
have sought to maintain the initi 
ative in the development of weapons 
destruction. On the prac 
tical, political effect of our role in 
H-bomb development on our world- 
position, consider first the situation 
in Asia. The Communists and their 
potential supporters have an im 
mense advantage over us in man 
power. Consequently U.S. military 
and civilian leaders adopt the policy 
of threat ol 
the Communists, in 
strategy ol 


atom 


ot mass 


“massive retaliation.” If 
the 
subver 


pursuit ol 
penetration and 
sion, go beyond a 
that U.S 
to be decisively threatened, then our 
mechanical 
power will be called upon to redress 
the 
shortage of manpowe1 


certain point sO 


interests and security seem 


assumed superiority in 


imbalance resulting from our 
Ihis would place us in a delicate 


position Communist Strategists are 
aware that the United States will be 
reluctant to the 
atom They can go to con 
siderable lengths, therefore, in put 
suing the penetration policy and out 
match us in manpower, when as in 


resort to use ol 


weapons 


Korea or Indo-China we are drawn 
into local wars. If reluctance to 
resort to “massive retaliation” pre 
vails, we shall be pushed further and 
further back 


Consequently, it is 


oul 


the United 
States which will inevitably be tempt 
ed to resort to atomic weapons first, 
ternpted to put it another way to 
wage “preventive” atomic war. Un- 
der the circumstances we are, or ap- 
pear to be, the brandishers of the 
H-bomb, the exponents of “massive 
retaliation.” 


The situation in Western Europe 
is somewhat similar. Not because they 


are more moral and “peace loving” 
than Eisenhower and Dulles, but be 
cause it is to the national interest 
of the U.S.S.R., the Kremlin strate 
gists hope that the great industrial 
complex of Western Europe will re 
main intact, will be somehow in 
corporated into the economy of the 
Communist bloc, and will be at its 
service in case of war, as French in 
dustry was at the Nazis’ disposal 
The United States does not need 
Western European industry nearly so 
much as the Russians do. Its main 
“interest” is not to keep that in 
dustrial complex intact, but to keep 
it out of the hands of the Russians 
Io accomplish the latter, it can “al 
ford” to smash it in a crisis. In 
this specific and limited sense, U.S 
armament is a more direct and ob 
vious threat to Western Europe than 
Russia is. 


Wal 


What this adds up to is this: The 
United States takes the stand that, 
“if necessary,” atomic war and resort 
to the H-bomb are justified in order 
to stop Communism. Its policy is in 
reality, though spokesmen hesitate to 
spell it out explicitly, based on the 
proposition, “Better no world than 
a Communist world.” There are un 
doubtedly individuals elsewhere who 
share this But it is doubtful 
whether any other nation would 
choose war when it came to a 
choice between general atomic wat 
and some form of submission to Com 
munism. Certainly the number from 
a military point of view would be 
negligible. 


view 


Atomic war almost certainly means 
suicide lor any peoples that engage 
in it. President Eisenhower now al 
most never makes a speech without 
pointing this out. If by some chance 


the United States “won” such a war 


in a military sense, our experience 
with the difficulties involved in “oc 
cupying” or 


“policing” small areas 
such as the U.S. zone of Germany, 
Korea, or Indo-China makes it clea 
that dealing with a world completely 
disorganized or in revolutionary fe1 
ment after an atomic war would pre 
sent an insoluble problem. 

A military “victory” could not be 
translated into political, not to men 
tion spiritual, terms. Vast numbers ol! 
Americans seem to sense the situation, 
which perhaps accounts for the fact 
that in spite of all the hysteria they 


show no real stomach for war. All 
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this emphasizes the conclusion that it 
is not possible to conquer or dissipate 
to save 
military 


Communist totalitarianism or 
or establish 
means 


democracy by 


In this perplexing and desperate 
situation human beings seek consola 
tion 
ly solution. Some find it in 
that H-bombs and 
yond them are so destructive that no 


and a not too paintul and cost 
the 
may lie be 


idea 
what 
leaders anywhere are going to be 
both wicked and crazy enough to re 
sort to their use. But if these leaders 
keep on inventing and making ever 
mor atrocious weapons the best 
scientific brains collaborating and the 
citizens ac 


theologians and ordinary 


qurescing what earthly reason 1s 
there to think that madness piled on 
last 


turn to 


madness will, at the second be 
fore hell breaks 
sanity or even simple horse sense? 
Others find the 
thought that divergent socio-economic 
regimes can and will “co-exist 
fully,” differences will be negotiated, 
rivalry sublimated, and durable peace 
gradually achieved. But saying these 
things will not make 
tween have always “co 
existed you like to 
call it nothing new is 
added, 


loose, sweet 


consolation in 


peace c 


them so. Be 
wars, nations 
peacetully,” if 
that. But if 
co-existence 


may be said to 


be the prelude for war, as surely as 


war is followed by an interval of 
truce. The fact that people get so 
joyfully excited 


“normal” diplomatic relations are e€s 


because so-called 
countries 
actually 
without 


tablished between certain 
their 


few 


and representatives 


drinks 


exchanging public insults, is a meas 


have a together 
ure of the distance we have traveled 
anarchy. By itself it 
that nations 


Approach 


on the road to 


provides no evidence 
have entered another road 
ing seventy as I am and having seen 
the world travel steadily, relentlessly, 
1914, I teel the 


evice nice 


down one road since 
need tor other 


I] 


Perhaps an even more important 
point is that if overt war is avoided for 
a noticeable period and therefore, by 
definition, we do not look to war to 
defend or the 
life and to remove 
then 
better 


democratik 
the men 
we shall 


advance 
way ol 
ace of totalitarianism, 
have to use other and 


It will really not just happen while 


means 


The PROGRESSIVE 


It Stopped the Red Rash 
In Europe, Doctor 





we go back to raising still higher the 
living” in the 
will not 


highest “standard ol 


world. Absence of policy 
save us any more than wrong policy 


What, the 


creative and 


then, is outline of a 


sensible American strat 


egy in today’s world? 


One—The people of the | 
States must their faith 
lile, not as 


nited 


recovel im the 


democratic way of some 


thing achieved but as something to 


be progressively realized and shared 


with other peoples. The example of 


a nation which could not be made to 


abandon democracy in a panic or to 


barter it away for an atomic arsenal 


would do more to win people away 


from totalitarianism than our stock 


pile of atomu weapons, which clearly 
is not helping democracy either at 


home ol abroad 


Two The United States must take 
the lead of the 
in Asia 


popular revolution 
and elsewhere, instead of 
them, or a 


I he 


United States has the material means 


serving aS an enemy ol 


brake, or a reluctant supporter 
and skills to do the job which far 
surpass those of the Communist bloc 
It has in its 


out of which the popular revolution 


tradition the ideology 


have grown. If we would abandon 


the policy of pushing the underde 


veloped countries into the hands of 


Communism by our Opposition to 


their struggles tor independence and 


by our reluctance to carry out the 


implications ot our own tradition 


we would stop the supply of man 


This 


ourselves in 


powe! for Communist armies 


would really be saving 


the process of saving others 


military 


Three nited States must 


get rid of its establishment 


ind especially its atomic arsenal 


is not a utopian proposal, 


counsel of despan It we were cari 


ing out the two strategies already 


mentioned, the need for a military 


establishment——especially one mainly 


veared tor atomic war—would be 


drastically reduced. For one thing, as 


already suggested, the manpower sit 


uation would be resolved in tavor ol 


the democratic nations. So would the 


morale problem it owe seriously 


doubt this, ot question whether ce 


mocracy could engende mn peopl 


enabled to live decently in a free so 
ciety the devotion and passion which 
Communism evokes, then the demo 
truly is lost 


weak 


ot H-bombs with which to deter 


cTathe world not be 
short 


Ru 


attituc 


cause it is militarily and 


sia, but because such an 


would admit deleat to Communism 


on political and spiritual grounds 
that this | 


democracy 1s 


lhere are reasons to lear 


indeed the (ane when 
no longer for us a which can 
call torth and 
longer a thing of the 
the 


a strong 


Vision 


hope passion ne 


future but of 


past which can be 


locked up in 


box or guarded in an a! 


enal with a radar screen 


If, on the other hand, we believe 


democracy is a reality and a force, a 


Communism obviously is, then we 


have to quit backing a program of a 


lew million tor economic aid versu 


billions for hate bombs ind we 


fact that our militar 


to the 


have to face the 


program 8 anh asset enemy id 


ions. Given manpower and moral 


those nations do not have to use their 


atomic arsenal; it ws neverthele 


militarily effective, since their po 


session of it immobilizes us 


Putting money into H-bombs ke« p 
Ihe kno 


ledge that we are placed under temy 


} 
i 


us from making triends 


to use them makes enemis ol 


ind 


tation 
the underdeveloped countri 
ur 


upon us the very 


terrifies our friends atomis 


arsenal will bring 


nightmare from which we want to 
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save us: being left alone in a world 
gone Communist and compelled to 
between submission and 
annihilation 

We other 
join us in disarming but, if they do 
not, it is clearly better to take the 
calculated risk of setting the example 


of disarmament unilaterally. 


It is a risk, but it is an 
parably better bet than our present 
course. If the United States were to 
set the example ol a democratic and 
peace-practising nation, it would 
have tremendous and salutary reper 
cussions behind the lron Curtain. It 
would set in motion those impulses 
for freedom and a decent life which 
found expression in the June 195% 
revolt in East Germany and other 
satellite countries, and later that’sum 
mer in the remarkable strike in the 
Vorkuta Labor Camp in the U.S.S.R 
itself. It is in such essentially non 
violent efforts that the one hope of 
liberation of the Soviet and Soviet 
dominated peoples from tyranny lies. 


choose 


must urge nations to 


mcom 


The idea that by military contain 
ment and by decisively thwarting 
Communist efforts at expansion in 
crucial military tests, the democratic 
nations would prove to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union that thei 
not invulnerable and unbeat 
and thus encourage them to 
rebel, may have seemed plausible at 
time. Clearly that is no longer 
the case. If the lron Curtain people 
are presented, not with a choice be 
form of militarism 
another, but with the example ol a 
free from militar 
ism, truly devoted to peace and seek 
ing to build a truly human society, 
| believe they the 
help and be drawn to follow the ex 
This would probably apply 
first instance to the satellite 
countries, but it would inevitably 
produce repercussions in the Soviet 
Union itself 

If we could only bring ourselves to 
arsenal which could 
become our grave; if instead of talk 
ing peace from inside our arsenal as 
the Russians do—-more persuasively 

from theirs, we firmly practised 
peace, the leadership of the peace 
the world would be ours 
And peace, deliverance from the 
nightmare of atomic war, is what 
peoples everywhere long for as they 
move into a new yea! 


rulers 
were 


able, 


one 


tween one and 


nation or nations 


would welcome 


ample 


in the 


leave the atomiu 


lore cs ol 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


R.L.P. 


A few months ago in this space I 
hailed with delight and wonderment 
a new feature running on the edi 
torial page of the Chicago Tribune 
Called “The Other Side,” it 
sented editorials from newspapers 
which habitually take a slant on af 
fairs different from the 


pre 


Tribune's 
As the new department warmed up, 
it proved to be the real thing. It 
published stuff from the New York 
Post, the New York Herald-Tribune, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Wash 
ington Post, and many other Tribune 
whipping published it 
straight, just for the delectation of the 


boys, and 
readers. Sensing something of a revo 
lution in 
these 


Tribune Tower, I called in 
columns for a measure of re 
strained applause 

It is just as well that the applause 
“The Other Side” last 
three months. It dis 
appeared from the columns of the 
Tribune around Nov. |, and the re 
sponse to my inquiries at Tribune 
lower suggests that no hope is held 
for its revival 


was restrained 


ed only about 


My informants say the column was 


dropped “immediately after election,” 
but since “The Other Side” not 
begun and was not operated as pri 


Was 


marily a campaign feature, its demise 
at election time must be construed as 
than significant 
The plain fact seems to be that Col 
McCormick just couldn't 
look at “The Other Side.” 

Neither, I am told, could some olf 
the Tribune's taithful Republican 
lady readers along the North Shore 
They that when the 
fribune printed something 
the New York Post, same 
necessarily be the gospel truth 
compared what they found in 
Other Side” with what they found on 
their and their 
distress in bewildered plaints to the 
editor. The result—death of The 
Other Side” in the Tribune 


more coincidental 


stand to 


lv 
Lo) 
considered 
from, 
say, must 
l hey 

I he 


side, communicated 


Murder—Oh Boy! 


During the last few days of October, 
all of November, and a good part of 


December, readers in all 


yarts ol 
| 


new spa pe I 
the 
that a juicy murder trial was going on 
in Cleveland. From the 
country to the other, editors 
who had been starved on a 


country were aware 


one end of 
news 
lean diet 
of atomic bombs, politics, cold war, 
and McCarthy leaped with glad cries 
at the Cleveland story about a well 
#to-do osteopath who was accused of 
murdering his pregnant wile in a dis 
pute over extra-marital affairs 

The New York Times was 
nearly the only paper that did not 
lose its head and dignity over the 
Sheppard murder trial. While 


very 


other 
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New York papers had sob sisters and 
squads of trained seals burning up the 
wires with the latest from Cleveland; 
while newspapers in every section of 


the country panted for the latest bul 


the Times disdaintully 
the story a couple or three paragraphs 
far back in the paper. If that is all it 
was worth, you couldn't persuade the 
Ihe U.S 
press never throbs for freedom quite 


letins, gave 


average news editor of it 
so passionately as when it is freely re 
the lurid 


ind infidelity in respectable society 


porting details of murder 


Che Cleveland papers, as might be 
expected, led all the rest. It was their 


thei 
for 


story. Indeed, enterprise may 
“Dr. Sam” might 
not have been prosecuted had not the 
story been kept hot. | 
trial came off, the ¢ 


were fit to explode 


have created it, 
sy the time the 
leveland papers 
These were the days when the Con 
gressional campaign was beginning to 
heat up, but in Cleveland the election 
had to take a back seat. 2 SHEPPARD 
JuROoRS REPLACED, cried the normally 
dignified Plain Dealer one week 
fore election, and Sam, WOMAN JUROR 
Sos IN Cour’, the Press 
(Scripps-Howard afternoon 


scre amed 
that 


On the morning of Oct. 27 many 
newspapers were giving top attention 
Atomic Energy Commission's 
announcement that a 
atomic blasts had taken place in Rus 
But in Cleveland the Plain Dealer 
the Pee 
Dee, gave the first play to Ties To 
SHEPPARD AND Kin Rute Our 4 Jury 
That the 
that President Eisenhower might cam 
paign in Cleveland took a 
ond place in the Press to Dr. SAM Vis 
witH Kin Barrep. The 
the trial, plus an exclusive interview 
with Mayor Houk, plus an exhumed 
snapshot showing “murdered Marilyn 
Sheppard” with Mrs. Houk and a 
16-pound fish, occupied the upper 50 
the Pre 
Page One new sprint 


to the 
new series of 
Sia 


playfully known to itself as 


PROSPECTS afternoon news 


poor ser 


ITs story of 


per cent of costly sheet of 
the Plain Dealer and the 
both strong for Ike; 


Cleveland 


Ot course 
Press 
visted 


wert when 
mantully 
trial to the story of 
had the 
feeling that their hearts weren't in it 
They then the 


possibility of a mistrial 


he they 
subordinated the 
Sut you 


his campaigning 


were worrying about 
an appalling 
indeed, how 


much money and journalistic effort 


thought considering 


The PROGRESSIVE 


had been invested in whipping up the 
readers’ endocrines 

On Monday 
tion week, the Press managed to de 


and Tuesday of ele« 
vote the best space in its news show 
window to the only that 
tered: JupGe TO OusT SHEPPARD JUROR 
(containing the glad news that there 
mistrial, after all), 
ind Hoversten Bares Divorce TALK, 
covering a telephone interview with a 


story mat 


wouldn't be any 


prospective witness whose testimony 
thus got into the paper betore it was 
Most of the 


the way, was published 


given main testimony, 
by 


times in the Cleveland papers 


several 
once 
as interviews, once when counsel 
sketched their case to the jurors, and 
again when it was actually given 
On Wednesday the Press 
election the 


Thursday 


the 
the 
Cleve 


put 
results at 
but 


who had 


top ot 


paper, on any 
by 


they 


landers been distracted 


this unseemly diversion could 
back the old 
opened their home editions to read 
Love Lerrers SusSAN BARED AS 


STaTe Asks DeaTu 


into groove as 
ce) 


FOR SAM 


No Respite for Readers 


The trial actually under 


ind it would take something like 


was now 
way 
hydrogen bomb 
over New York to get it off the front 
page in “Dr. Samuel H 


Sheppard winced and bit his lip today 


the explosion of a 


Cleveland 
as he heard himself denounced “a 
Without wincing, without biting lip, 
the Press joyously celebrated the start 
of the trial with four two-column pi 
tures, inverse pyramided down Page 


One, showing counsel and witnesses 


in action 

This was the 
when Richard I 
buttoned 


day, you remember, 


Neuberger’s Oregon 


victory was up, and a sur 


ROBERT 


the 


LASCH wes educated at 

of Nebraska, Oxford 
Harvard 
torial 
the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch 
gerded 


the best of 


who 
University and 
s on ed 


writer for 


widely re 
as one of 
the 
American dailies. A 
Rhodes 
Oxford and a Nie 
Fellow at Har 


Scholar at 


mar 
he served for 
chief 
Times 
“For 


for 


vard 
= a 


: time as 
editoria 


writer for the Chi ago Sun 


before gc ing to St. Louis. His article 


the Atlantic Prize 


a Free 


1944 


Press won 


prised nation learned that it was go 
ing to have a Democratic Senate. But 
in Cleveland such news was small po 
The trial took two-thirds of the 


and jumped to Pag 


tatoes 
Press tront page 
13. The texts of the opening prosecu 
tion and defense statements were pub 
lished in full 
land papers do not do for the Presi 
ind took 


three 


something the Cleve 
dential press conference up 


one whole page and column 


on another. The top of another pag 
was devoted to an artist's sketches of 
the wounds that killed Marilyn 


If you think that 
change of diet on days the trial is in 
recess, you are mistaken. Take a Pee 
Dee Monday morning for ex 
ample. It breaks 
that “Keys to 
home in 


the readers get a 


story 
extraordinary 
Bay Village 
hacked to 
Marilyn 
few 
John | 
follows 


cor ple t¢ 


the 
news the 


which she was 


death will be turned over to 
Sheppard's estate within a clay 
Assistant ( 
Mahon 


the 


ounty Prosecutor 


said last night,” and 


with usual long story 
with runover, rehashing the past week 
and prehashing the coming one. Or 
take the Press Saturday. It 
into the coming find 
prosecution “readying its heavy 


the On 


on peers 


week ind thre 
itil 


Vet 


RiW 


lery for witness stand.” 


another recess. Lar ( 


ATTACK ON Dr. Sam 


erans Day 
READIES 
all about six laboratory detectives who 


which is 


“prepared today to throw a scientific 
Samuel Sheppard’ 
Marilyn, was 
‘Sunday 
State 
Press 


seems to be in charge of 


harpoon into Dr 


version of how his wife 
Iwo 


the 


murdered ia pun 1 wit 


for confident! 


promised by the 


nesses” ire 


which Sore 
times the 
prosecution 

Both papers publish handy indexe 
on Page One traffic to 


many fruity 


to direct thre 
bits of trial coverage els 
where in the paper The Pre excel 
at a daily compendium of “sidelight 

or program notes. In both papers, the 
s the city editor's hest 
lehar i 


light or 


trusty sidehas 
friend S 
often of a 


subsidiar Stor 
char 


illuminating some incidental a 


humorou 
wterT 
pect of the news.) Thus you read that 
Judge Blythin takes the most compre 
hensive note 
that a 


of any of the principa 
face 

Ahern 

his la 


smile flickered across the 


of Juror Barrish when Witne 
told how his wv 


that 


ife had sat 


on 


q } 


two Texas ladies, in Clevelas 


for a convention, visited the tria 


reporters their vie 


1 
sociably gave | 


| 





What the ladies are 
wearing, how visiting lawyers appraise 


women as jurors 


the technical performance of prosecu 
tion and defense, anecdotes and ran 
dom impressions—all are set down in 
a relaxed, gossipy way, as if the event 
were a ball game or a gala concert 
The Press almost 

the trial in terms of Dr 
to it 


always reports 
Sam's reaction 
Puesday he 
and reddened” at the testimony of 
Mrs. Ahern. On Wednesday 


“reddened” at 


Thus on a “scowled 
his face 
the testimony of Mrs 
Houk. On Thursday the death photos 
of his wife, which were shown to the 
jury but not to him, gave him a “bad 
time,” and an imported 
Howard expert reported 
Sam “couldn't take it” 
harid to his face and looked down at 


Scripps 
that Dr 
he “put one 


the floor 
hard.. His 
And so it went, 
‘That the public 
the 
doubted 


His lips moved. He gulped 
jerked 


weck 


nervously.” 
alter 


body 
week 

the 
neve! 


was eating up 
Cleveland papers 
One week a_ barber 
Pennsylvania, wearing a green 
and with the fingers 
cut out picketed the courthouse. He 
was jailed for contempt, but later re 
leased in custody of his relatives. This 
was also the week when a disturbed 


story 
from 
vest 


white gloves 


woman was led away after trying to 
into the courtroom with a “mes 
sage from God.” It was the week when 
a Cleveland man was jailed for mail 
ing cryptic letters to jurors, and when 
Rabbi Rudolph Rosenthal devoted 
his Friday night sermon at Temple 
on the Heights to the trial and its 
coverage 

Rabbi Rosenthal “the 
vast amount of space, utterly dispro 
portionate, that trails through the 
pages of our dailies, sensational ma 
terials hardly calculated to teach a 
higher appreciation of fellow human 
He likened the papers’ 
handling of the trial to a “Roman cir 


” 
cus 


pret 


denounced 


beings.” 


Concluding on an 
he remarked, “It is our hope 
that the newspapers will prove to be 


OpUmists 
note, 


their own best censors.” 
As the rabbi found out, self-censor 


ship in Cleveland would just have to 
wait till the Sheppard trial was over. 


Variable-Pitch Indignation 





Phe 1954 election campaign has 
gone into history as one of the messier 
of our political exhibitions. As a foot 
note bearing on the frequently dis 
cussed question of why newspapers 
don't swing much political weight 
anymore, I should like to report a 
striking instance of discrepancy in in 
dignation on the editorial page 

The New York and New 
York Herald-Tribune were properly 
outraged by the 


smear of Clifford Case in New Jersey. 


Times 


and most warmly 
Mr. Case was respectable, he was up 
standing, above all he was a Repub 
lican. When he attracted a McCarthy 
attack, 
based on highly questionable and any 


type, character-assassination 
how irrelevant allegations against his 
the respectable, upstanding, 
Republican editorial pages in New 
York fairly seethed with righteous in 
dignation, which they framed in the 
choicest expletives 


sister, 


the Dewey-Ives smear 
attack on Averell Harriman in New 
York. Mr. Harriman being a Demo 
crat, Messrs. Dewey and Ives being 
Republicans who had the support of 
the and Herald-Tribune, the 
difference in temperature on the edi 
torial pages 
be embarrassing 

The Herald-Tribune thought it 
over for a day or two and announced 
its conclusion: Well, the facts about 
that big scandal in 1930 were just 
true, that's all, and if Mr. Harriman 
had an explanation for them, still his 
getting mixed up in that sort of thing 
went that he wasn't fit 
to be governor of New York after all, 
and then the thing you had to remem 
ber was that he was Tammany Hall's 
picked and 
knew what that means 

The not so unabashedly Re 
publican in its sympathies as the 
Herald-Tribune, did not say anything 
about the Ives-Dewey smears for 10 
full days after they started. During 
the interval, the Times published its 
solemn Ives, but 
gazed at the governorship from such 
an Olympian height that it never even 
noticed what 


Then came 


Times 


was $0 noticeable as to 


pust to show 


candidate, everybody 


Time ‘ 


endorsement of 


its own news columns, 
with unexampled frankness, were re 


porting: that Messrs. Dewey and Ives 


had resorted to deliberate character 
assassination in a calculated attempt 
to overcome the lead which the polls 
of public opinion showed Harriman 
then enjoyed 

At last a perceptive reader, William 
Lee Miller, assistant professor of re 
ligion at Smith College, wrote a letter 
which the Times, in the severity of its 
rectitude, published prominently Oct 
28, nine days after the smears began 

Prof. Miller found it 
the 


“instructive to 


note difference in the editorial 


reactions to two similar cases of re 
flection, by inference, on the integrity 
of an honorable public servant: Mr 
Mitchell's, in the Bobby 


on President Eisenhower, 


Jones case, 
and Sen 
Ives’ in his various chapters on Mr 
Harriman immediate 


and unanimous the condemnation of 


How vigorous 


the one. How silent the responsible 
and conservative press on the other.” 
Whether jogged by this letter or 
not, the next day 
with an editorial called “Heat With 
out Light,” making use of a familiar 
editorial-writing device which may be 
described as the all-encompassing 
blanket. With Jovian impartiality, 
the took a high moral line 
toward campaign vilification in gen 
eral. It loftily pointed out that bot) 
parties had erred. It equated Vice 
President Nixon's identification of 
Democrats with Communism, Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr.’s identification of 
Dewey with racketeers, the Dewey 
Ives smear of Harriman, and, finally, 
just to top things off with a magnif 
icent symmetry, Harriman’s 
ences to John Foster Dulles’ 
Semitic remarks of 1949 


Times came forth 


Times 


refer 
anti 


after Harriman’s election 
the Times remarked that it had pre 
viously called him “a man of intelli 
gence, integrity, and liberality,’ 
repeated this estimate now. That was 
nice, because not much had been said 
of Harriman’s intelligence, integrity, 
and liberality 
were under slanderous attack during 
the campaign 

rhe Trenton, N.J., Evening Times 
is not so eminent a journal as the 
New York Times, but there is much 
to be 


The day 


and 


when these qualities 


said for 
which it denounced the 
smear on Mr. Case and just as vigor 


the simplicity with 


V igorously 


ously denounced, in an editorial en 
titled “A Low Performance,” the 
smear on Harriman 
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“LUCKY” RALPH BUNCHE 


By IRWIN ROSS 


NE OF THE disarming things 
about Ralph Johnson Bunche is 
his willingness to ascribe much of his 
success to plain good luck. He is not 
unctuously but he 
realistic awe for the sheer contingen 
cy of things. And he has had remark 
able luck. Back in the 
1950, his young Ralph, fr 
came down with polio. The young 
ster was hospitalized for a time, then 
seemingly recovered. One day in Au 
gust, his parents took him to the dox 
tor for a final check-up. No linge 
ing trace of disability, the 
found; the kid was in perfect shape 
“How kinder the be?” 
Bunche muses 
Much. The next day, 
ing in the United Nations dining 
room, his secretary brought him a 
cable from Stockholm. He had 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
‘Bunche luck,” as he this 
phenomenon, seemed to desert him 
Last May, as 
it must to most public servants who 


modest, has a 


suinmer ol 


son, 


doctor 
could gods 


while lunch 


just 
calls 
only once in his career 
ever brushed with radical activities, a 


befell Ralph 


This was regarded as so re 


loyalty 
Bunche 
markable an occurence that 
more found himself catapulted onto 
the front pages 

The hearing was conducted by the 


investigation 


he once 


International Organizations’ Employ 
es Loyalty Board, a U.S 
makes advisory 
the U.N. on the 
of American 

months, uyly 

through to the 
the man who had 
the Holy Land, was really a danger 


ous character 


gency which 
recommendations to 
and security 

For 
had 
that 
brought 


lovalty 
nationals some 
filtered 
Bunche, 


peat e¢ to 


charges 
board 


Bunche was also aware 
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that an embittered little cabal was 
out to get him, and he welcomed the 
rumors at rest 

For the 
secret 


the 


opportunity to set 
thought 
are 


in private, he 
board's activities always 
But 
press 

The 
journed for another, and then con 
the third day. The 
pelling reason for the adjournment 
that sSunche dinnet 
the White And the 
House must been well 
that his loyalty 


investigation 


some outsider tipped off 


hearings lasted one day, ad 


cluded on com 
had a 
House 
have 


was 
date at 
White 
aware 


was under 


Bunche is not willing to reveal what 
the 
much came out 


went on at hearings. But this 
his accusers were two 
ex-Communists, 
Leonard 
tunche’s 


Johnson 


Manning Johnson 
When 


board 


and Patterson met 


with defense, the 
and Patterson less 
took the 
cedented step of holding a press con 
and announcing that 
was no doubt as to the loyalty of Dr 
tunche to the 
United States.” 


found 


than persuasive. It unpre 


ference “there 


government of the 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary Gen 
the U.N., added his 
And a 
er he appointed Bunche to the 
of I 


1 resounding 


eral of personal 


endorsement few months lat 
po t 
Ceneral. It was 


nder Secretary 


triumph—which can 
ascribed solely to luck 


h id 


iardly be 


For the truth is that he been 


The New 
the book 
His articles heave 
Read 
and American Mage 


IRWIN ROSS, special writer for 
York Post, is the 


"Strategy for Liberals 


author of 


appeared in Harper's, Commentary 


er's Digest, Pegeant 


mene 


miserably maligned. Bunche’'s record 


militant 
back. In 
involved in pre 
that led to the 
National Negro 
that 
Communists, 


shows him to have been a 


anti-Communist trom 
1935, he had 
liminary discussions 
the 


way 


bee n 


formation ol 


Congress, a group embraced 
unattili 
the 


Chicago in 


Socialists, and 


ated Bunche attended 
first Congress held in 
1936. But he had 
with the leadership, he opposed the 
Front 
munists, and he never participated in 
He did attend the 
1940 sessions, to report them for Gun 


Myrdal, 
monumental 


liberals 
serious difference 
Popular tactic of the Com 
another Congress 
researching his 


American Ne 


gro life. His memorandum provided a 


nat then 


study of 


painstaking analysis of the manner in 
which the Communists captured con 


trol of the National Negro Congres 


Bunche's encounter with the loyal 
ty jitters left him more dismayed than 


sh ike nn 
tarnished his public 


and in no sense seems to have 
image. Indeed 
from the Israeli iT 
in April 1949, the Bunche 


tit h 


ince his return 
le yet d hy i 
ballooned to 


awesome propo 


tions that it ha always been easy 


to tell the man from the myth 
The 
easy-going 


‘ hested 


man Bunche is a deceptive 
sort He i hu 
and looks like 


(which he ji 


benign 
a bit portly 
retired athlete 
broad face, with the drooping lid 
i smile, has an 


Buddha-like qu ility—a Buddha 


cigarette slanting 


the faint trace of 
forever from 


lips, as he meanders on 


groping or 
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word, trying out a new formulation 
Relaxed, imperturbable, chuckling, 
and serene, he has no side, no stuffi 
ness, and he runs his office with the 
informality of a newspaper city room 
A secretary sits on a table, smoking, 
swinging her legs, as the interview 
proceeds. Bunche props his leg up on 
a waste-basket, absentmindedly flicks 
ashes to the floor. 

He is amused at his legend—at the 
endless web of apocrypha that has 
surrounded his life since fame struck 
On one occasion, he encountered an 
ingenious legend about an attempt 
which he had allegedly made to get 
Washington movie theater 
According to this story, he was re 
fused a ticket as soon as his color was 
discerned; he then broke into a tor 
rent of French and was let in 
assumption that he was a foreign dip 
lomat. “A story much to the point, at 
the time, in Washington,” 
Bunche. “It has one flaw: it 
happen.” 

What has happened to Bunche has 
been a 


into a 


on the 


Says 
didn't 


cascade of honors such as 
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overwhelms few public servants. He 
has received more than 40 honorary 
degrees—his “fishskins.” “You earn 
one,” says Bunche, “and you just pick 
up the rest along the way.” 

Los Angeles provided him with a 
Ralph J. Bunche Day; New Orleans, 
La., and the Bronx, N.Y., gave him 
keys to their cities, as well as a rare 
civic ceremonial known as a Bronx 
Salute. Stowed around the |1l-room 
Bunche home in Kew Gardens are 
endless tokens of esteem on medals, 
emblems, plaques, and parchment 
In 1949, Bunche became both Father 
of the Year and Ambassador of the 
Duchy of Duluth, Minn., honors 
which he embraced with 
polite fervor 

Bunche first learned the meaning 
of fame in April 1949, when he ar 
rived in Paris fresh from his armistice 
successes on the island of Rhodes. To 
gether with several of his staff, he 
decided an evening on the 
town. They went to dinner, danced at 
a Left Bank cafe, and late at night 
found themselves at the Monseigneur, 
one of the most chichi night clubs in 
Paris. As soon as Bunche walked in, 
he was recognized. A chorus of a dozen 
violinists surrounded his table and, in 
honor of this American Negro who 
had brought new luster to the U.N., 
Hatikvah, the 
tional anthem 


equally 


to have 


played Israeli na 


“Oh, while within a Jewish breast 
Beats true a Jewish heart 

And Jewish glances turning East 
To Zion fondly dart.” 


Fortunately, Bunche wasn't asked 
to speak, but he often is asked at some 
of the oddest moments—and he is 
normally prepared for any emergency. 
In San Francisco, he once escorted his 
wife to a performance of The Drunk- 
ard, a famous old melodrama he had 
long The manager 
recognized Bunche at the box office 
and conducted him and his wife to 
seats. After the first the 
manager hauled Bunche the 
the stage and announced that he was 
going to say a little something about 
the U.N. And Bunche, though taken 
aback, was agreeable. When he fin- 
ished, The Drunkard resumed. 

On a speaking tour, Bunche 
learned, anything could happen to 
him. Arriving once in Mandan, N.D., 
he was whisked into an open 
driven through town, and finally 


wanted to see 


choice act, 


onto 


car, 


parked in the center of the rodeo 
arena, where 15,000 enthusiastic fans 
were awaiting the appearance of Gene 
Autry. But Bunche, heedless of the 
yowls of the crowd and the cavorting 
of the broncos, got up in the back 
of the car and spoke manfully about 
the United Nations. He got a big 
hand. “But not as big as Autry’s,” he 
recalls. 


Around the U.N., Bunche has the 
reputation of being one of the most 
men there. His office is 
usually crowded with college students 
writing theses on Palestine, Negro 
groups seeking help in civil rights 
campaigns, or old friends wanting to 
reminisce their mutual tri 
umphs at fishing or billiards. Bunche 
gets little time for 
days; being an 
sentative of his full-time 
job—and one which Bunche occasion 
ally wishes he could have avoided 

rhe interesting thing about Bunche 
on the Negro question is his 
curious combination of militance and 
objectivity. He has the energy of the 
zealot, but not the fanaticism. There 
is no personal bitterness, but a be 
guiling detachment which he ascribes 
to his training as a social scientist. It 
goes deeper than that, however 

The crusading zeal was visible ear 
ly. As a high school student, he be 
came concerned over the problem of 
discrimination in Pasadena soda par 
lors. Direct action obviously 
called for. Bunche and his friends 
would march into a place, sit down 
at the counter, and refuse to budge 
until served. They would sit half a 
day, if they had to. And they usually 
won 


accessible 


about 
recreation these 
“outstanding repre 
race” is a 


was 


He took a vow, as a youngster, that 
he would never use a Jim Crow facil 
ity. He never has, though he was once 
tossed off a streetcar in Birmingham 
when he insisted on standing in the 
white section rather than sitting in 
the colored. There have been other 
dismaying incidents, which he talks 
about with wry amusement. While he 
was at Rhodes, conducting the armis 
tice negotiations in the Palestine war, 
he accepted an invitation to speak at 
a meeting of a learned society at a 
Washington hotel. All the arrange 
ments had been made. When the hotel 


management, however, discovered 
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that one of the speakers was a Negro, 
they cancelled the meeting. On anoth 
er occasion, 
and the Negro 
gist, E. Franklin Frazier, were to at 
tend a meeting at the Hotel Willard 
They gulal 
elevator 


some years ago, Bunche 


well-known sociolo 


entered the re passenger 
and were promptly told to 
use the service elevator 
left the hotel 

Perhaps 
story” 
eling on a 
When 


ceremonious|ly 


Instead, they 


tunche’s favorite “racial 
the time he 


through the 


is about was trav 
South 
diner, he was 
table set 


a small rail 


train 
he entered the 
ushered to a 
off from its neighbors by 
ing. “I can't sit there,” said Bunche, 
‘I'm claustrophobic in Jim Crow en 
And he strode back 
Not long afterwards he 
knock at the door 
Negro w 
shook his presented him 
with For 


hours, a procession of waiters wended 


closures.” to his 
bedroom 
heard a lhere 


stood a iiter, who gravely 


hand and 


i tray of food the next two 
their way to Bunche’'s quarters offer 
ing him a 


and liqueurs. No payment would be 


vast selection of desserts 
accepted. “It must have cost the rail 


road a small fortune Sunche 


chuckles 

His amusement at the absurdity of 
these incidents lack of ran 
cor perhaps fundamentally be 


and his 
can 
ascribed to his good fortune in not be 
ing traumatized early in the 
fact of Negro. By time 
Bunche encountered unpleasantness, 
he was psychologically equipped to 
deal with it 


life by 


being the 


Bunche’'s earliest years were spent 
in Detroit, where he was born 50 years 
ago. The family suffered from pover 
ty but not especially from racial dis 
crimination. The Bunches 
a white neighborhood, young 
Ralph ran around with a group of 
German and Irish boys, whose hostil 
directed at the 


His 


lived in 
and 


ity was Italian new 


comers family later moved to 


Albuquerque, where he got on just 


as pleasantly with his contemporaries 
He was 13 
incident” 


first “racial 
He and his moth 
Albu 


they 


when his 
occurred 
er went to a movie one day in 
querque and the usher insisted 


the back His 


dignantly refused and marched down 


sit in mother in 


row 


the aisle to the center of the theater 


junche never forgot her response 


or her victory 


That same year his parents died, 
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and thereafter his grandmother Nana 

“a woman tiny in 
indomitabie in spirit” 
influence in his 


but 
the 
rearing 


stature 
became 
strongest 
She was deeply religious, insistent on 
self-advancement for every member 
of het large brood, and equally in 
that they their 
rights under any She 
instilled in that 


inner armor ol pride and self-confi 


sistent stand up tor 
circumstances 
seems to have him 
dence that kept him relatively un 
scarred through the humiliations any 
Negro eventually encounters in our 
society 


In Los Angeles, 


moved the clan 


AAA. 


incidents 


Nana 


some un 


where soon 


there were 


pl 


on a 


easant tunche once went 


newsboys’ outing—and found 
ind another Negro lad barred 
Jetfe 
he was kept out ot 
But the color 


bar was capricious: he was allowed to 


himself 
from the swimming pool. At 
son High School 


the senior honor society 


be commencement speaker 


Hie made a 
UCLA, as 


b iting Star 


brilliant record at 
athlete, 


Friendships came easily 


scholai and de 
and he was equally adept at picking 
lle got 
across from the col 


up odd jobs to pay expense 
i basement room 
being a 
friend 
$25, fitted it 
and 


lewe in return for part-time 


janitor; he and a bought a 


Model-T Ford for 


with and 


mops brooms, olfered 
local stores a morning clean-up serv 
ice; summers he worked as a bus boy 
and petty officers’ messman on coast 
line ships 


When he 


cum 


graduated 
1927, Harvard offered 


fellowship to study politic i} 


was surnma 
laude, in 
him a 
science. He is both overjoyed and 
he hadn't a dime for liv 
One of his admirer , 
Mrs. Patton, had 
club organize a benefit to 


Harvard I hey raised 


was uly a 


troubled, for 
ing expen es 
Ne ‘TO 


her 


lady named 
social 
send him to 
$1,000 
miunit 

Scholastically, he 
Harv ird and, 
the few Negroes 


with preat consideration 


Bunche com 
proy ct 


did 


be muse 


very well at 
one of 


treated 


he wa 
there, wa 
I he 


of the obverse benefits of discrimina 


ironies 


Bunche. In his 
era, he has said, “Once a bright young 
Nevro the 
he might well have had an easier time 
flocked 


him, for he wa " 


tion are not lost on 


overcame initial hurd 


than a white man. Everybody 
around to help 
pioneer, a novelty 

Certainly in Bunche'’s cas 
snowballed. He worked hard 
hardly had to combat a hostile or in 
bat 
teaching ofter 
niversity There lhe 


Ruth Harris, and 


ipart from turther 


ucct 
but 
different world. After a year at 
vard, he accepted a 


Hioward | 


met his future 


from 
wile, 
there he remained 

Harvard and foreign tray 
1941. When 
him his degree in 1954 


first Negro Ph.D. in political 


studies at 
el, until Harvard gave 
he became the 
cience 


He organized the political crence 


department at Howard and 


iscended the 


rapidly 
laddet he 
1938. bhi 
specialty was colonial affairs, and his 
Social 


wademu 
coming a tull professor in 


researches—on grants from the 
Research Council 
Rosenwald Fund—took 
Africa, the Near East, 


China 


Science ancl sothe 


ill over 


ina 


him 


knowledge of 
fairs led to his first 
in 194] with the Coordinator of In 
later the Office of Strat 
first worked on in 
surveys for the North 
mid-1945 wa 


ot OSS 


African af 


yoveThment 


Bunche 


post 


formation 
gic Services). He 
telligence 
African invasion and by 
chief of the African 

Thereafter his 
In 1945, he w 


Le partment 


section 


progress was vill 
is recruited by the State 
which meant anothe 
“first” for Bunche—the first Newro to 
hold a “desk job” in State. He 
Oak 


adviser to the 


jour 


neyved to Dumbarton md San 


Francisco eTrving is 


” 


| Oe : 
lis A 


U.S. delegation to the U.N mat 


‘ oni 


ters concerning dependent areas he 


tru teeship sections of the U.N. char 


ter largely came from his pen. In 


1946, he went to work for the 


organization, first on loan from 





State Department and then as a regu 
lar staff member. Before receiving his 
new appointment as Under Secretary 
General, he was principal director of 


the Department of Trusteeship 
IV 


His 


broglio in 


involvement in the im 
Palestine 1947, 
when he served there with the Special! 
the U.N. In the spring 
of 1948, after fighting began, Trygve 
Lie asked Bunche to 
Bernadotte, the newly 
Palestine 
than 
said Lie. It turned out to be 
11 months. In September 1948, Berna 
dotte felled by an 
sjunche, his first immedi 
ately replaced him. By 1949, he man 
aged to bring the war to an end. | 
was a long and arduous task and an 
achievement which reflected 
the U.N.—and it 
Bunche a world figure. 


first 


came in 
Committee ol 


escort Count 
appointed 


“You'll be 


three or 


mediator, to 


away no more four 


weeks,” 


Was and 


assassin 


assistant, 


great 


credit on made 


The basic 
ated on the 


Bunche legend was cre 
island of 
he sat for three months handling the 
When he got there 
in January 1949, he said, “I'll never 
stay tor 10 


Rhodes, where 
final negotiations 


adjourn this meeting. I'll 
years if necessary.’ 

He was patient, endlessly ingenious, 
good-humored He 


tolerant, and 


seemed to have greater physical 
stamina than any of the disputants 
His day usually began at 10 a.m.—and 
at midnight he was puffing into his 
final His stall 
him for bed. At | a.m., 


with billiards, at 


spasm of exertion 


would desert 


he usually relaxed 


2 he was likely to get a new inspira 


tion and would rouse his secretary to 


2 


type up a new draft. By 3, he'd final 


ly feel the pinch of weariness and 


bed 


the 


would vo to 
Most of 


tunche dealt were military and 


complexities with 
which 
political, but his approach was deftly 
“Keep talking, 
keep ‘em talking,” he admon 
He was afraid of 


psychological ‘em 
would 


ish his subordinate 5 





The Progressive says 
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historical 
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Historical 
mere 


always greatly 
with 


facets 


analogy in the 
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interpretation of history 
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the ennui that set in when the con 


ferees, deadlocked, ran out of words 
If everything else failed, he was going 
to win through 


agreement attrition 


and he was always optimistic: the war 


just had to end 


Bunche was nothing if not ingeni 
the final stage of the 
negotiations, the last 
determine the line that separated the 
Last-West The Arabs 


bornly line drawn on a 


ous. In Israeli 


obstacle was to 
fronts stub 
relused any 


map—tfor such a line would have been 
a visible indication that they had lost 
the war. The problem was to devise a 
formula to fit the facts 
face for the Arabs. In the final hours, 
came through. No 


but for a 


and yet save 


Junche line, no 
map, he suggested, 
stretch of the front, they would 
the road from Beersheba to hill 
lhe Arabs readily conceded \ 


after all, is nota 


major 
take 
1V 
road 
line. Everybody had 


won 


On January I, Bunche takes over a 


one of the seven newly appointed 
the 
handling 
Dag 


rhis past fall, he was 


Under Secretary Generals of 


U.N 


various 


His job will involve 
“ad hoc” assignments tor 
Hammarskjold 
involved in one such effort, heading 
a secretariat committee on the peace 
ful uses of atomic energy 


Vv 


Asa U.N 
ed with an 
Justice Frankfurter has called “judi 
cial lockjaw ” He 
publication either on the progress of 
his current 
other 


official, Bunche is afflict 


ailment similar to what 


cannot speak for 
assignments or on any 
(On the 
nited States he 
But 
those who know him best feel that the 
which he is attacking his 
work belief that 


a measure of success 1s possible in set 


politi al issues 
the I 


has had a special dispensation 


race 


quest ion, in 


vigor with 


current indicates a 
tling some of the explosive issues be 
West. For 


awareness of large 


tween East and Bunche, a 


realistic obstacles 


has always been a to exertion 


rather 


spur 


than a counsel of despair. He 


has no illusions about the Commu 


nists, but his whole bent is for pet 


sistence and experimentation 


If agreement with honor and co 


operation without appeasement are 
possible in the world organization 
Bunche is likely to be one of the mas 


ter hands devising the formulas 
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Art Survives an Explosion at the Post Office 


F ALL the artistic controversies 

that have rankled San Francisco 
since the first conquistadors argued 
the merits of selected Indian baskets, 
the most obstreperous is the Great 
Rincon Annex Murals Dispute of r 
cent fame 


It was a lesson in the ways ol po 
litical hysteria; 
it was a difficult lesson to read 


unfortunately, 
The 
warriors kicked up so much dust in 
the arena that spectators could hardly 
Some 
Philistines; 


interpretation of his 


but, 


see the struggle eyes saw Art 
in conflict with 


liberal 


others 
saw a 
tory against a 
the political Right in combat with 
the political Lett 


conservative one, or 


Fortunately, a well-heeled and po 
litically ol West 
Coast the 


issue the 


immaculate group 


burghers discerned real 
allay 
Banded into an ephemeral organiza 
tion called the Bay Region Commit 
Protect the Rincon Annex 


Murals, they chose to ignore philo 


and intervened in 


tee to 


sophical nuances in order to deal with 
Should 29 
murals painted at great expense on 


the immediate question 
2400 square feet of wall space at the 


Rincon Annex Post Office in San 
Francisco be preserved or should 
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By RICHARD W. REINHARDT 


The panel with 
the swift 


vigilantes for 


above the title, dealing 
found by San 
problems: of 
ment, is one of the 
group. Historical 
the nature of 


solution Francisco's 


local law enforce 
most controversial of the 
called it a slur on 
Others 


rec »b 


societies 
the state's early settlers 
“blighted instance” of rule, 
outweighed in importance by dozens of peece 
ful years 


found it « 


before they sub 


the 


destroved 
the minds of 
American public? 
While differing in 
of the murals, the 


they be 


verted innocent 


their 
Committee 


Opinions 
mci 
bers were agreed that no campaign 
of slander should be allowed to end 
in the destruction of publicly owned 
works of art 


When the dispute reached a climax 
the Committee was able to put be 
fore the Congress of the United States 
80 letters defending the murals 
letters signed by directors of art mu 
seums and by art professors of na 
tional reputation 


hundred of 


petitions carrying 
dozens 


Signatures; and 


of testimonials from art critics 


RICHARD W. REINHARDT covers city gov 


ernment for the Sen Francisco Chronicle 


Committee also gathered money to 
send two articulate representatives to 
Washington—-Thomas Carr Howe 
director of San Francisco's California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, and 
Chauncey McKeever, a 


San Francisco attorney 


conservative 


The result of this quick mobiliza 


tion was a sudden, surprising, even 
end to the Rincon 


Annex Murals Dispute 
The had 


iting credit for 


dramatic Creat 


argument been exhilar 


Much of the 
it so belongs to a timid looking Cali 


mak ing 


fornia Congressman whose district i 
San 
in the murals that most 


well outside Francisco. He saw 
useful of all 
ues, 


political i Communist 


Menace 

Rep. Hubert B. Scudder hails from 
Sebastopol, a agricultural 
north of San 
In Sebastopol 
rival 


tranquil 


hamlet about 50 miles 


Francisco which 3 
known in 


Ridge,” 


contined to 


towns as “Vinegar 
activity usually i 
the blushing 


skins of Gravenstein apples and the 


aesthetic 


admiring 


golden translucence of autumn cider 
both of which Sebastopol produce 
in delectable abundance. Yet, despit 
his rural constituency, Rep. Scudder 


surely knew he would set off an ex 





plosion of civic opposition in a city so 
intense about art as San Francisco 
The Great 
Dispute 
ol the 


Rincon Annex Murals 
although it dealt with one 
most decoration 
projects of its type ever undertaken 
by the U. S. government—was not 
unique for San Francisco, where, it 
may be recalled, the bas relief adorn 
ing a high school football field was 
very nearly scrapped once upon a 
time among the athletes 
shown was one who looked like Harry 
the leftist longshore labor 
leader, aiming a javelin at a fat bull 


ambitious 


because 


sridges, 


In the case of the Rincon murals 
however, both the painter and the 


paintings were attacked 


The painter, Anton Refregier, was 
born of French parents in Moscow, a 
fact regarded as highly sinister by 
Furthermore, 
he has shown a persistent leaning to 
the radical Left. According to the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which in 1951 poked into 
Refregier’s doings for the prior dee 


some foes of his murals 


ade, he had been repeatedly associ 


ated with Communist-front group 


and publications 

Before and after the Rincon annex 
job Refregier dabbed away, without 
arousing insensate squabbling, as a 
landscape and portrait painter, a 
magazine illustrator, and a muralist 
He contributed to the Marxist maga 
zine New Masses and Mainstream. He 
decorated the walls of the post office 
at Plainfield, N.]., Cafe Society Up 
town in New York, and the saloons 
of the capitalistic steamships Inde 
pendence, Constitution, and Lurline 
But when Refregier came 
Woodstock, N. Y., to San Francisco 
just before World War II, he scarcely 
had time to begin spreading tempera 
on the before the 
started 


from 


gresso OULCTIES 
First, a women’s patriotic organiza 
Refregier for 
and materials in 
time” on the $26,000 federal contract 


tion carped at using 


“manpower wal 
No one suggested then that this paint 
brush had been dipped in a Soviet 
pot. As a matter of fact, 
greeted his descriptions of the epi 
scenes he planned to paint; even the 


hosann ts 


lady patriots quieted down when he 
stopped painting “for the duration.” 

Resuming work in 1946, Refregier 
was soon brawling with Gilbert Stan 
ley Underwood, the deputy design 
commissioner of the U. S. Public 


26 


Buildings Administration Under 
wood ordered the removal of a por 
trait of Franklin D. Roosevelt at 
Yalta, which Refregier brushed onto 
the wall without 
approval 


The 


getting advance 


real fracas followed the un 


Refregier’s Con 


In another 


stylized Franciscans struck 
gressman Scudder as “gaunt” monks 
panel, the Congressman found monks he thought 
were too fat. The 
George 

author 


the murals 
University of Cali- 
thought it 
missionary Franciscans might 


defenders of 
including Stewert, 


fornia and historian 
that 


been 


likely 
indeed have 
and work-worn. Stewart 
and others felt, however, that Refregier’s artistic 


weather-beaten 


imagination on this point was defensible simply 
as the exercise of creative discretion 

veiling of the completed murals 
After one look at the pictures, a San 
Francisco the 


post of Veterans of 


Foreign Wars began to howl in pain 


In one mural, 
mourners shown laying a wreath on 
the union men 
killed during the disastrous mid-sum 
mer riot of 
waterfront, was a man who wore the 
insignia cap of the VFW post. The 
post was named in honor of one of 
the killed, but the 


veterans expressed serious doubt that 


among a group of 


graves of two labor 


1934 on the San Francisco 


men who was 
there was more than fleeting signifi 
cance to the waterfront labor trouble 
itself. Panels dealing with dock riots 
were obviously designed to arouse 


class hatred, the VFW concluded 
At the the 


of the murals was not enhanced by a 
critical rave notice in the West Coast 
People’s World, which said delighted 


ly that the scenes were “permeated 


same time, reputation 


with the feelings of struggle.” 


The Public Administra 
tion ordered Refregier to curtain the 


Buildings 


three panels dealing with the water 
front. Refregier refused. So the Pub 
lic Buildings Administration put a 
curtain across the panels. Outraged 
(and generally ill-informed) artists 
began to petition the government for 
that painters 
cepted federal contracts w 
subjected to censorship 
lunch-hour gatherings 
bulky gray walls of the Rincon Annex 
“LIFT THE MUSLIN 
placards 


assurances who a 
ould not be 
I here were 


yputsice the 


CURTAIN! id the 


Sut in spite of luncheon rallies for 
the proletariat, newspaper editorials 


about artistic freedom, and a flutter 


forme 
Refregi 

almost no 

painted 


ind quietly lett 


of resolutions from quickly 
mural 
the 
notice in 
the VFW 
San Francisco 

Within a fev 


tion was 


Save the 


lost 


COMMMILtEes? 
With 
press he 


fray 
the out 


nmnsignia 


month 

waged in a la 
theater. Rep. George Dondero 
Michigan, of all 


a House 


trom 
introduced 
July, 1949 
Rincon 
“detinitely 


place ) 
resolution in 
complaining that the Annex 


murals were subversive 
and designed to spread Communist 
and do not truly de 
ind 


history.” 


propaganda 


pict the romance glory of early 
California 

The resolution was prepared by 
the Native Sons of the Golden West 
i group that worked con 
structively to preserve historical mon 
Western America and to 
Western 


in implacable ioe ol 


has long 
uments of 
build pride in 
Rep. Dondero 
what he 
artists,” explained that he had taken 
the Native 
the resolution was “in 


tradition 


terms “so-called modern 


up Sons’ cause because 


harmony with 
| 


exposures I have discussed with the 


House on three different occasions 


ill-fated un 


ind a 


Four years after the 
veiling and more than a year 
half alter Rep Dondero’s 
Rep Scudder of Sebastopol | 
the murals through his rimless glass 
and made a face. When he headed 
back to Washington, he heal 
ol 13 the 


murals 


resolution 


ered it 


bore d 
resolutions excoriating 
The resolutions had a notable 
fact, in 


exact duplication in certain passages 


similarity of language in 
but were signed by the chairmen of 
and 


Revolu 


several organizations: the Sons 


Daughters of the American 
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tion, American Legion the 


Native Sons, and others 


posts, 


Rep. Scudder made his first anti 
mural speech in the House in Febru 
1952 the Rincon 
art work in a series of alphabetically 
bad, 
It is generally believed 
that the adjectives were and 
iIphabetized by the Society of West 
ern Artists, a rigidly orthodox group 
which clear it 
thinks non-representational art is 
worse than no art at all 


At the Rep 
Scudder demanded th it the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings strip the 
The 
Commissioner replied with mild-man- 
The 


prope rty 


ary, He described 


ranged adjectives “absurd, 
cor upt 


chosen 


has olten made it 


end of his speech, 


murals from the walls at once 


murals 
government and 
$26,000. Destroying $26,000 worth of 


nered intransigence 


were cost 


vovernment property was a eTious 


step 


Last year the murals remained un 
blemished in Rincon Annex, and the 
indignation of the Congressman from 
Sebastopol ripened like a Pippin 


te. 


oe 


a eg 


it was not so much 
aroused the antipathy 
Scudder; it was the setting 
the Northern California coast at Fort Ross—and 
built by Russian traders and 
is one of the few relics in Cali 
Russian incursions 
Scudder knows Fort Ross when he sees it; it is 
in his district 


In this picture 
the flintlock who 


the pioneer 
with 
of Congressr an 


the scene. Fort Ross 
fur trappers, 


fornia of the period of 


Even 
of artistic liberty now began to admit 
that 
deniably valuable, it might be neces 
sary to modify portions of the Rincon 


apple former defenders 


some 


in order to save what was un 
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panoply to which there were legiti 
mate objections from a wide public. 
The distinguished art critic of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Albert 
Frankenstein, suggested a “calm pub 
lic hearing” to assess various charges 
Just what might 
follow that hearing, Frankenstein did 


against the pictures 


not dare suggest 


Along with voices of moderation 
came the sound of a self-styled “Amet 
the Native Sons, 
that “the pre 


three 


icanism expert” of 
reiterating a charge 

dominating color [in 
dealing with the Four 
red Ihe head of 
a red tie, while the 
a large red-covered book 

murals are definitely 


pane ls 

Freedoms} is 

the 
boy 


family 
wears reads 
These 
subversive and 


designed to spread communistic 
propaganda.” 

In contrast to the frenetic outpour 
words 


ings of the mural-haters, the 


ot deltense were paltry 
Rep. Scudder, in a one-day hearing 
in 1953 before a House Subcommittee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds 
the House 
Works, ol 


read 


Committee 
which he is 


a part of 
on Public 
a member 


aloud a curiously 


double-edged magazine article about 
lorcing 
line in 


Then he 


analysis of the 


pressures artists to toe the 


ideological Communist Po 
land embarked on his own 
Rincon 
complaining that 
with “pot-bellied 
verous monks 


dwarfed 


decorations, 
they were rife 
monks cada 
hideous faces 

heads (You will 


notice one 


man would appear to be about 
with a head 


Florida 


expressions 


three inches 


the 


six feet, 
about sive ol a 
fruit) 


moron 


yt ape 

sadist 
people Communist 
= lo 


re ad 


propaganda bolster his 
Scuddet 
9800-word “raw” (unevaluated) report 
by the House Commit 


Activities 


case, into the record a 
on Retregier 
tee on Un-American 
the 
murals ap 
But in the 
afternoon, there arose in defense two 
Congressmen from San Francisco and 
the two representatives of the Bay 
Region Committee to Protect the 
Murals The representatives 
quietly filed their brief. Then Rep 
William S. Mailliard, a middle-of-the 
Republican 


worded 


On the strength of morning 
committee the 


doomed 


session, 


peared to be 


ciuzen 


road read a carefully 


statement: “Judging either 


the painter or the style of art would 


be putting the Congress in the same 
the totalitarian 
ments who refuse to allow 


position as govern 


music to 


be played it the composer's politics 


Rep. John Shelley, a 


Democrat, followed with an exte mpo 


suit 


labor union 


rary defense of the murals as history 
1 think,” he 


of the 


said the background 


artist has little to do with 


the charge that the paintings do not 
history of Califor 


portray the true 


nia If we are challenging hi 


I think 


that can be written as seen through 


tory, that history 1s somethin 


many cyes 


On that 
iliy ended, is 
Annex Mural 
of day, the 


speculative note, the hear 
did the Rin 
Dispute At the close 

Scudder 

taken under advisement by the 


resolution wa 
Hous 
has rested in 


subcommittee ind it 


that state ever since, just as the murals 
have remained on the walls at Rincon 


annex 


Phe Citizen's Committee, still pre 
pared to fend off any new attack 
take heart 
a similar ruckus over the Coit 
the 


were 


can from the outcome olf 
lower 


I hose 


“murderou 


murals in mid-thirties 


murals accused ol 


radicalism” and “grotesque rebel 
All the murals are 
Hardly 


them any attention any more 


lion.” 
Coit 


still im the 


lower anyone pay 

















F°* SIX weeks recently I criss 
crossed East and West Pakistan, 
traveling by train, jeep, 
truck, boat, launch, tonga cart, motor 
cycle, bicycle rickshaw, and foot. The 
resources of the Pakistan government 
were at my disposal when I wanted 
them, but there was no pressure when 
I wanted my own 


alr, auto, 


to be on 


I celebrated the Id festival in Pesh 
awar in the Northwest Frontier 
Province, near the Afghanistan bor 
der, and Independence Day in 
Lahore, for centuries the educational 
and cultural center of this part of the 
world as well as the present ¢apital 
of the Punjab. During the height of 
the floods I was in East 
Pakistan and was able to accompany 
a government olficial in a launch on 
a tour of inspection of a district of a 
million persons, most of them driven 
from their homes by the water. | 
spent two and a half days at the Thal 
project where canals are irrigating 
one and a half million acres of former 
desert land and providing homes for 
thousands of refugees from India. I 
spent another day in the tents and 
shacks in the outskirts of Karachi, 
the capital, where thousands of refu 
gees are huddled together in miser 
able quarters and thousands more 
come each month. 
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As a result of these and other equal 
ly representative experiences, there 
hundreds of snapshots in my 

From them [ have 


are 


mind assembled 
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TEN MURALS OF PAKISTAN 


ON THE MOVE 


by LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


ten montages or 
day Pakistan 
impressions of 


murals of present 
Ihese are the 10 major 

the 
nation of the world as it completes 
its seventh year of existence 


seventh largest 


Ihe first impression is one of dire 
poverty with its inevitable offspring 
hunger, disease, ignorance, and illiter 
One may be able to prepare 
himself intellectually for the poverty 
of Asia the Middle East but it 
is well nigh impossible to ready one 
self The impact of the 
abject conditions of a large majority 


acy 
and 
emotionally 


ol these 80 million men, women, and 
children is overpowering. When one 
realizes that their average per capita 
$50 per year com 
pared to $1500 in the United States, 
one can understand 


income is about 


begin to how 


wretchedly they live 


Nearly 90 per cent of the people 
ol Pakistan 
these areas there are 


reside in villages. In 


fewer than one 
50,000 
are 


Sanitary 


physician to 
Well-trained 


existent 


every persons 


nurses almost non 


and engineers un 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, associate pro 
fessor of education at Brooklyn College 
is consultant to the School Affiliation 
Service of the American Friends Service 
Committee. A former member of the 
UNESCO secretariat and former president 
Middle States Council for Social 
Studies, Kenworthy has written a num 
ber of works on the personalities and 
policies of the UN for schools and the 
general public 


of the 





heard of. Sanitation is almost un 
known, with the village “tank” or the 
river often serving as bath 
room, swimming pool, and drinking 
water supply. Many people exist on 
one meal a day, and it is estimated 
that one-third of the population eats 
as little as one “good” meal in two 
days 


laundry, 


whether 
tuberculosis, 


Disease is a deadly killer 
it be cholera, malaria, 
or dysentery. About half the popula 
suffers from the trouble, 
caused usually by bad Littl 
wonder, then, that the average length 
of life is about 30 years, that 
fear and superstition are common 
place rather than exceptional 

All these conditions have been in 
tensilied by the influx of from seven 
to eight million refugees from India 
annual 
quarters of a million more mouths to 
leed 

This 
tirely 


tion last 


water 


and 


and an increase of three 


mural, however, is not en 
black. Maternity child 
health centers are beginning to ap 
pear, hospitals are being built, medi 
cal schools 


and 


and training centers 
Large attacks on 


malaria and cholera have been quite 


established scale 
successful, and those diseases have al 
most disappeared in a few 


Pakistan 


parts ol 


here has been much outside help 
from the countries in the 
Plan, from the Foreign Operations 
Administration of the United States, 


( olombo 
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from the Ford Foundation, and from 
United Nations organizations such as 
the World Health Organization 


A second impression in Pakistan is 
the importance of East 
Pakistan it is a problem of too much 
with floods this year affecting 
millions of people, inundating hun 
dreds ofl and destroying 
and West Pakistan 
the problem is one of too little water 
lo the that part of 
Pakistan the Indus is as vital as the 
Nile is to Egypt. Life and death de 
pend upon getting the 
parched or sandy earth. This explains 
in large part the deep feeling over 
Kashmir where the 
West Pakistan rise, 
emotionalism the dispute with 
India over the the Ravi, 
Sutlej, and Beas. Much of the desert 
land of West Pakistan is 
cultivation if enough 
brought to it being 
built everywhere and irrigated areas 
are increasing 


water. In 
water, 


villages, 
homes crops. In 


inhabitants of 


wate! to 


major rivers ol 


and the intense 
ovel 


waters ol 


good for 
water can be 


Dams are now 


This mural, then, is one of deserts 
and deltas painted in 
brown for West Pakistan and green 


and blue for East Pakistan 


and dams, 


rhe third impression is of progress 
in industrialization agriculture 
These are the two areas in which the 
Pakistan government and private en 
terprise have forged ahead 
One Visit a 
in either 
out 
tion ol 


fastest 
any 
the country 


cannot town olf size 
with 
construc 

One ol 


Adamyjee 


section ol 


seeing factories under 
recently completed 
the biggest of these is the 
jute mill not far 
Fast Pakistan. Jute 
port item in this 


supplies 75 per cent of the world’s 
| 


from Dacca in 
is the largest ex 
country, which 
needs. Before partition there was not 
the 


were int 


a single jute factory in entire 


country; all of them what 


is now India 


Cotton mills, cement plants, match 
tire 
other 
This is the 


ist in’s greatest progress 


factories, rubbe establishments, 
small firms have 


area of Pak 


and scores of 


been started 


Agriculture has shown less 
tacular growth but thousands of acres 
have 
progress made in increasing and im 
the supply. In East 
the zamindar system of ab 


landlords 


Spec 


been added and considerable 


proving food 
Pakistan 
sentee or 


wealthy has al 
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most disappeared, but it still holds 
the of this 
just as it medieval 


sway in western parts 


nation did in 
Lurope 

This third 
pleasant and promising picture than 
the others Pakistani 
are justifiably proud of it. 


mural presents a more 


some ol and 


In the fourth montage may be seen 
the pictures of Mohammed Ali Jin 
nah and Liaquat Ali Khan in the 
One of the Impressions 

Pakistan the 
leadership at all 


background 
one gains in today 1s 


lack ofl 


levels 


adequ it¢ 
Jinnah died soon alter 
Liaquat Ali Khan 


leaving lesser fig 


parti 


tion and was 


assassinated, only 


lead 
tunately tor 


this new nation. Unto 
Pakistan, her 


public officials were British or Hin 


ures to 


most ot 


du, and when partition came, nearly 
all of these people lett the country 
Fortunately, many Moslems migrat 
ed here trom India in 1947 or 
therealter. The bulk of tederal 
ollicials are these 


soon 


gov 
ernment relugees 
from India, even though the two top 
the national 


government are largely occupied by 


rungs of olficials in 


people born in what is 
Pakistan 

Everyone hears of graft and cor 
ruption and black marketing and the 
need for adequately trained and pub 
licly leaders. Perhaps the 


plight of Pakistan can be better un 


now 


motivated 











Kes 


derstood if one thinks of India with 
out the strong hand of Nehru, who is 
unity able 


a symbol ol as well as an 


leadet 
Il 
Closely related to this last montage 
is a filth picture, depicting the vari 
ous groups engaged in a tug-ol-war 
tor the control of the country. In on 


corner one can see those who tavor 


a secular state with a strong emphasis 
Islamic 
who 


upon beliefs battling against 


those want a theocratic govern 


ment. In another corner is a tug-ol 
war between the advocates ol a strong 
central government and the cham 
pions of strong provincial and state 


governments 

In the foreground is a third group, 
Fast Pakistani on one side and 
West Pakistani on the other, pulling 
and tugging against each other. The 
Fast Pakistani or Bengali are the 
nost homogeneous group, comprising 


with 


% per cent of the population, but 
feel that the 
is being run by the west. They charge 


many of them country 
that most of the men in the army are 
the and that 
top officials trom 
Sind, and 
Pakistan 
The language problem is the 
that bitter 
Pakistan 
zed 


most ol the 
the 


sections ol 


Irom west 


are Punjab, 


other West 

red 
llag 
Fast 


recog 


ATOUSES reactions in 
Irue, Bengali is now 
the 
languages, but it was done reluctantly 
late the Bengalis cannot 


seem to thei 


as one ol two olticial 


and and 


lorgive western coun 


trymen on this point 


Some progress is being made in 


welding the two parts of the nation 
together and a 


feeling of national 


unity is growing. It is being helped 
Jinnah 


tional flag, and common celebrations 


by such symbols as the na 
such as Independence Day. It is being 
fostered by the 
ollicial 
that 
high officials shall be al 
ternated Fast and West 
Radio Pakistan is proving an im 
portant medium of exchange as are 


exchange ol govern 
and an 
the 


ment unwritten 


agreement prime minister 


and other 


between 


some ol the magazines. The greatest 
are of course the common tra 


the 


factors 
ditions of Islam and 
enemy—India 


So, mn 


Comminon 


filth 


men and women pulling against each 


this mural there are 


other but also men and women work 


">< 
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the common cause 
Islamic Republic of 


ing together in 


of creating the 


Pakistan 


Ihe sixth mural might well be a 
the with different 
colors for friends 


world 
Pakistan's 
In the latter category could 
be listed the U.S.S.R., India, and, to 
wme extent, Alghanistan 


map ol 
and 
enemies 


Pakistani are certainly anti-Com 
munist except lor a small group of 
students and a few of the poor who 
see in Communism a quick solution to 
their problems. As in other parts of 
Asia and the Middle East, it is easier 
for some people to visualize improv 
ing their lot by following the Russian 
pattern than to see themselves aping 
the United States, which 


different from their country. 


and Pakistan there 
but a great many 
cannot forget the horrible 
connected with partition, es 
pecially when they or their relatives 
and friends were involved in the 
violent between Hindus 
and Moslems or Sikhs and Moslems 
This bitterness is magnified by the 
long dispute over Kashmir and the 
controversies over the control of the 
rive! the Indus basin 


seems $0 
Between India 
ure many 
people 


bonids, 


events 


outbreaks 


water ol 
At the moment there is little out 
ward enmity towards Afghanistan, 
but there is always the fear that India 
or Russia are using her against Pak 
istan and the fear of a demand for 
annexation of the area inhabited by 
Pushto-speaking Pakistani 


Ask informed Pakistani who their 
friends are at the moment, and they 
will certainly mention the 
United States because of the defense 
pact, the recent flood relief aid, and 
the work olf Pakistan 
Turkey is likely to be mentioned se 
ond and tran third. Much of the 
feeling of cordiality towards Iran is 
based on cultural relations and past 
history. 


almost 


technicians in 


There has been considerable rival 
ry between Pakistan and Egypt over 
leadership in the Moslem world, but 
the feeling was often expressed to me 
that Egypt and Iran and _ possibly 
other countries would soon be 
brought into a Middle East pact of 
some kind. Occasionally I have heard 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
mentioned as friends of Pakistan be 
cause of their help through the 
Colombo Plan 


30 


The seventh mural might well be 
a mass of tired and discouraged faces 
One visitor from the west commented 
that the first few years of Pakistan's 
history were years of hard work, then 
a brief period characterized by en 
thusiasm, and now mostly day-dream 
ing. This is too harsh a judgment, 
truth in 
[he initial period of 


but there is an element of 
the 


elation 


comment 
over independence is over, 
and Pakistan must now settle down to 
the long hard pull to develop unity 
and raise standards of living for ev 
eryone. The false promises of quick 
economic gain which the Korean war 
boom brought need to be replaced 
with a realistic understanding of the 


difficulties in creating a new nation 

At the same time that one says the 
people expected too much too soon, 
one must add that the people have 

The victory 
East Pakistan 
dissatisfaction on 


gotten too little too late 
of the United Front in 
was a warning ol 
the part of the people. It should serve 
authority 


that promises must be replaced with 


aS a warning to those in 


performance es 


The eighth mural of Pakistan 
might be a picture of children and 
adults, of the wooden or slate taktis of 
elementary and the 
labs of adults 
Starting with 85 per cent o1 
illiteracy, Pakistan has 
progress in bringing elementary edu 
larger 
Hundreds ol schools have been built 
and many New uni 


school children, 
young people and 
more 
made some 


cation to a mass of people 


teachers trained 


been established in 
Karachi, Peshawar, and Rajshahi and 
several technical have 
started 


versities have 


schools been 


But the pay of teachers is pitifully 
little and the social prestige accorded 
them quite low. Education has been a 
step-sister of economic and political 


development and no group of edu- 
cators has really thought through the 
type of schools Pakistan needs. The 
British type of which 
trained a few civil largely 
for lower levels, and the 
Moslem literary and 
philosophical another 
handicap for a nation trying to pro 


education 

servants, 
persists, 
tradition olf a 
education 1s 
duce leaders, technicians, and an edu 


cated electorate for a democratic way 


of lite 


this 
attractive 
one picturing the creative abilities of 
the Pakistani. In it would be the 
colorful hats the various 
provinces of West Pakistan; the saris 


mural in series 


colorful 


The ninth 


should be a and 


worn in 


and shalwars of the women, with all 
their grace and beauty and color; the 
mirror work embroidery of the Sind, 
pieces of ivory inlay work in wood; 
jugs 
parts of the nation 


painted and jars from many 


Somewhere in this mural there 
would be portraits of Chugtai and 
Zainul Abedin working at their 
easels and the Chittagong 
Hill tract people performing their 
colorful folk dances. In another 
corner might be musicians playing the 
harmonium, table drums, sitars, and 
other instruments while their 
were singing native folk songs 
the ways in which 
creative talents of the Pakistani 


some of 


friends 
These 
the 
find 


are some ol 
expression 


Finally, there would be a mural 
showing the Koran, some of the ala 
baster domes of mosques, and various 
types of Pakistani on their prayer 
mats facing towards Mecca. One can 
understand Pakistan 
least an elementary knowledge ol 
When one gets back to the 
original sources and dismisses the cor 
rupting which 


peared in this faith as in other world 


not without at 


Islam 


practices have ap 


religions, one sees the basic similar) 


ties with Christianity 

No one can spend six weeks such 
as I have spent in Pakistan without 
realizing that it started from scratch, 
that she has innumerable problems, 
but that she has made 
these seven years of independence 
Her 80 million men, women, and chil 
dren world neighbors, and 
their country is a potentially import 
ant force in the world community ol 
nations. 


progress in 


are our 
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State of the Cinema 





The Seducer an 


the Seduced 


By Martin 


the 


as it 18 


Lovers, Happy Lovers may be 
most puzzling film of the year 
surely the most profoundly ironic in 
many An 
pher’s joke, an emetic 
electuary 


years irony is a philoso 
rational 
bit 


inwilling laughter 


for 
pride, an dissolving 
ter disillusion in 
It is 
misunderstood or 


ful 


pathy into vaporously superior sar 


that it is so easily 
that the unskill 
essential sym 


no wonder! 


denigrate its 
casm 
that it is 
think that it could be so would mean 
imagining that play 
wright, player, 
theater 


The point of irony, in fact, ts 


not easily understood; to 


one may be 
and 
the 


iron 


1udience, 
janitor all at 
time. And irony has 
penalty: that 
condemned 


cTitic, 
once, all 
its own 
when it is understood, 


T he 
seek not only richness of 


it is ironical must 
meaning in 
ambiguity, but refuge from easy com 


And that 


sion of ambiguity that leads each of 


prehension upreme preci 
us to understand in our own separate 
within the lit 

the 


tory ofr parable . 


ways must be couched 


erally comprehensible immedi 
ately appropriable 
that 
with apparent meaning 

The theme of Lovers 
Happy Lovers is disturbing enough 
Most of the 


as a patent and confessed philanderer 


satisfies illusory understanding 


apparent 
story is told in retrospect, 
regales a woman he is trying to seduce 


the details of 
There is at least 


with four previous al 
idditional 
hich 
that 


rie ole ted 


fairs one 


liaison with a nubile neighbor, 1 


is glimpsed briefly, to indicate 
the philanderes had not 


The PROGRESSIVE 


S. Dworkin 


casual conquests while pursuing main 
chances.) It has been suggested that 
his unvarnished recital or confession 
is itself a most devilishly subtle form 
of seduction experience enticing in 


nocence, perhaps. But this is a dubi 
ous interpretation of his motive, as he 
seems to stress just those aspects of 
his past which would not endear him 
to the listening young lady. There is 
a technical problem of the ambiguity 
of viewpoint of the flashback device 
but the 
acescently candid in any case 

He seeks security in menial 
bureaucratic by his 
superior, a domineering woman who 
keeps him 
bathetically 
off 


domesti independence He seduces a 


young man’s account § is 


his 
job seduc ing 


and in subjection, until he 


liberates himself, carry 


ing his china teapot, symbol of 


shop-girl, but has to run when she 
takes the little 
seriously, window shopping for house 


shabby affair quite 


furnishings. Penniless and hungry, an 
almost unemployable Frenchman in 
London, he per uades i compatriot 


prostitute to take him in, is kept by 
her until he escapes—taking a “loan” 


Pp 
0 


utterly 


of fifty pounds from her saving 
ing as a tutor of French, he is 
and almost 
taken up by 
marries without 


At the wedding, he sees, and 


incompetent, penniless 


when he is an heiress 


whom he cruple or 
iffection 
covets, a young lady—the one he now 
pursues 


I hese 


duplicitic 


cold pa ind feverish 


lady that he is capable of complete, 


Ons 


to convince the young 


sincere love for her—as well they 
might. When the philanderer bungles 
a mock he 


pressing not only the young lady, but 


suicide, succeeds in im 
the wife who had planned to divorce 
him. The 
helplessly convalescent, ironically bat 


tled the 


denouement leaves him 


over by two women—while 


his eyes wander lupinely toward a 


lovely stranger 
It is not surprising that the public 
the film 


seal of the 


critics found 
that the 
(Association 


and perplex 


Motion 


first 


ing—o1 
Picture 
withheld, then granted after 


code was 
Tevicw 
For one thing, if the film is really no 
more than an extraordinarily percep 
tive satire of masculine expediency 
there is not enough punishment of 
immorality to. satisly 


obvious pro 


tectors of public virtue, It is more 
surprising, perhaps, that the ecclesias 
Ler 
had a moment of hesitation in judg 
“B,” on 
partially objectionable classification 
before deciding that it belongs in the 
The 


morality of the protagonist is obviou 
the 


tically-sponsored Legion of ency 


ing the film, first giving it a 


“C,” condemned category im 


enough: if morality of the lilm as 
a whole is not made equally obviou 
as well be wholly 


the film might just 


immoral 


The trouble with 
Happ Lovey (originally 
Vonsieur Ripois) to be 


moral is that it does not explain the 


judging Lovers 
entitled 
simply im 


relentless denudation of the 


His 


supernal sellishne 


lilrn 
candor = lays 


the 


philanderer own 


bare hu own 
camera implacably records the selfish 


ordet to Use 


ness of his candor acts, using him 


self in others as imstru 


ments to serve himself; we see that he 


is wholly powerle 
that 


that his triumph 
him 


Iho oT’ 


ire empty weakness drive 


to perpetual frustr 


He 


itely decided to pursue women in or 


tion itt 


ple sure relates that he deliber 


der to better his condition, to free 
himself of poverty and dependence 
we follow his unremitting course 
servitude 


What can Rene 


This master of cinema 


Clement be about 
who made the 
horlhidden 


expended such 


unforgettably powerlul 


Game ( have 


inhet 
skill, directing such 
is Gerard Philipe 


Hobson 


enormous super! 


player loan Greet 


wood, and Valerie just to en 





gender a jocular distaste. The irony 
must lie deeper, even, than this un 
covered pitiableness of an unscrupu 
lous / orbidden had 


man Games 


Tue Cart. An arresting 
Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark novel of Northwestern home 
steaders and the challenge of evil, 
evoking a grim mystical mood remin 
iscent of Eugene O'Neill. Directed for 
character by William A. Wellman 
Robert Mitchum, Beulah Bondi, Ter 
esa Wright, Philip Tonge, and Carl 
Switzer are especially effective 


TRaAck OF 
version of the 


Tue Beacncomper. From the story 
by Somerset Maugham about the re 
generation of a wastrel by a determ 
ined missionary girl, among plagues 
and pitfalls of the South Seas. Robert 
Newton, Glynis Johns, Donald Sinden 
and Paul Rogers are all right, but this 
version does not have its tongue in its 
cheek, nor is it as bawdy and funny as 
the old one with Charles Laughton 
and Elsa Lanchester. Directed by Mur 
iel Box, who gets a Rover Boy rescue 
out of an elephant 


Tue Country Girt 
better here than on the 
Seaton's screenplay is concise and his 
tight although 
the film has the pace of the 
Bing Crosby shows force and 
range as the alcoholic actor, supported 
by Grace Kelly and William Holden 


in good performances 


Tue Last Time I Saw Panis. | 
Scott Fitzgerald's Babylon Revisited is 
set in postwar Paris——not of the 1920s 
but the 1940s. The new lost generation 
has little to be lost about, and is less 
romantic than pointless, some in 
terminable boozing bogging down in 
teary suds. Van Johnson proves to be 
the most lachrymose 
Flizabeth Taylor is lovely, even 
pneumonia. Walter Pidgeon 
after a vagabond s 


Odets’ play is 
stage; George 
direction occasionally 
stage 
qreat 


male weeper in 
years 
dying of 
father-in-law 
heart, but a child actress is too much 
gooey marshmallow. Director Richard 
Brooks directed for tears; the ladies are 


served 


is a 


Paris. 
saw the last 


So Tuts | And so it is, but 
not the time, in 
France or any place but a Hollywood 
set. Tony Curtis, Nelson, and 
Paul Gilbert are singing, dancing, wise 
cracking who take over the 
town—including Gloria De Haven 
Corinne Calvet, and Mara Corday 
There is the inevitable benefit for or 
phans, before the boys return to thei: 
ship. The nonsense is light-hearted, if 
light-headed 


one we 
Gene 


sailors 





Films Briefly 


penetrated the horror of war and its 
bestial concerning death 
by having children play at burial 


Lovers, Happy 


callousness 


Lovers may be seen to 


Awa 
opera, 
rok, 


nata 


The first color film of an 
offered by impresario Sol Hu 
with the splendid voices of Re 
Tebaldi, Ebe Stignani, Giuseppe 
Campora, Gino Bechi, Giulio Neri, and 
Enrico Formichi singing the famous 
Verdi music, dubbed in to match the 
acting of a more photogenic troupe 
The lengthy arias inevitably have the 
standing 
seen on a 


actors around, in postures 
better distant stage. The 
Ballet Corps of the Rome Opera per 
forms brilliantly. Within the limits of 
the actual opera without cine 
transcription about 
done. A difficult directing job 
well handled by Clemente Fracassi 


free 
matic as good as 


can be 


Deum Bear. Alan after the 
bad Modocs with the Modocs 
and the U.S. Cavalry taking a beating 
from bad chief Charles Bronson. Mo 
doc princess Marisa Pavan gets killed 
Audrey Dalton gets Ladd. Basic facts 
may be true, but the routine fictional 
details added to dramatize” them 
make everything quite familiar, if 
scenically striking. Written and di 
rected by Delmer Daves 


Ladd 


good 


Crest or tHe Wave. A subdued sus 
pense drama about submarine research 
with British-Amer 
providing mild conflict 
and salutary resolution. Gene Kelly 
John Justin, Bernard Lee, and Sidney 
James act well, amid little action. Pro 
duced and directed by John and Roy 
Boulting 


on a new explosive 


ican frictions 


Destree. A 
in a film version that stresses gorgeous 
ly colorful pageantry, presenting fic 
tionized history in a _ succession of 
sumptuous tableaux. Marlon 
Brando is Napoleon, Jean Simmons is 
Michael Rennie is Bernadotte 
Merle Oberon is Josephine, but 
none are personalities. Director Henry 
Koster tries for gets pedestrian 
pompousness 


lending-library favorite 
static 


I Jesiree 
and 


ym mp 


PAGAN. 
version of 


SIGN OF THE 
makes this 


Jack Palanc 
why the Hun 
hordes turned from the gates of 
Rome. Palance is subtle, ferocious 
superstitious; Jeff Chandler, Rita Gam, 
Ludmilla Tcherina, and the rest of the 
large cast seem sometimes in a film of 
their other 
of Roman Directed by 
Sirk, some splendid 
effects 


away 


own, much like historicals 


times Douglas 


' 


visual 


mad 


who gets 





probe hypocrisy with equally incisive 
irony. 

After his candid recital of his sins 
has failed, and the lady 


young has 


not succumbed, the philanderer is 


plunged into a raging despair. It is a 
womanish passion, tearful and frenet 
but feminine. We 
are reminded here of the ambiguity of 


ic; womanish not 
his precious teapot, comprising his es 


sential household. This is a man cry 


ing and raving—just as it was a man 
who had _ stalked through 
shabby escapades which are not at all 
the usually recounted triumphs of a 
predatory male. But what the 
story be if the philanderer were not a 
man, Morality 
apply equally to both the sexes. His 
tantrum 


women 


would 


but a woman? must 


womanish suggests that we 
apply the old logical method of sup 
the 


posite case; 


posing circumstances of the op 
is it any more the story of 
a fortunately atypical person, or can 
Clement be suggesting the 


hypocrisy of so much that is accepted, 


dreary 


if not condoned? If the protagonist of 
Lovers, Happy Lovers were a woman, 
the film dull 
less than uncommon 
Its ending 


would be a recital of 


some modes of 
behavior would be im 
moral indeed, as so many endings are, 


beyond the screen. 
Ill 


Clement's direction is surely of the 
highest cinematic art, delicately bal 
ancing elements of intricate complex 
ity. Gerard Philipe is wholly magnifi 
cent. His philanderer is 
with enormous subtlety 
imbuing even the scratching of an ear 
with biting significance. It is a su 
performance by the 
(,e1 


projected 
and control, 


preme one ol 
most gifted actors on the screen 
maine Montero creates a memorably 
wise and foolish, warm and hardened 
the 


Csreenwood is masterfully ordinary as 


personality as prostitute. Joan 
the shop-girl. Margaret Johnson plays 
the 
womaniliness but ferociously overbeat 


ing, with great skill. Natasha Parry is 


bureaucrat-mistress, aroused to 


sensibly skeptical, resisting seduction 
and Valerie worldly and 


aristocratic as 


Hobson IS 
the 
doxically triumphant wile 

Lovers, Happy 
made with 
and skill, falfilling a profoundly iron 
a masterpiece ol ma 


heiress and para 


Lovers is a film 
extraordinary refinement 
K conception, 
ture cinema 


1955 


January 








Your Money's Worth — 


By Mary Sheridan 


RO SSS 


NE OF THE early debates ex 
O pected in the new Congress 
will be farm prices and legislation 
Rep Harold D. Cooley, North Caro 
who takes 
House 
announced 
bill 


crops in 


lina Democrat over as 
Agriculture 


that he 


chairman of the 
Committee, has 
plans to introduce a 
90°, parity for 
An effort 


raise dairy supports to 80", 


restoring 
basi 1955 


will certainly be made to 
ol parity, 
that the 


may be 


there are indications 
1954 farm law 
revision 

Fred V. Waugh, 
Department of 
ing 
dicts that 


close to 


and 
entre up lor 
director of the 
Agriculture’s market 
service economics division, 
1955 will be 
1954 Butz 
assistant secretary of agriculture, pre 
dicts that the trend for 
on a long 


Whether 


same or declines, that old problem 


pre 
farm imcome 


figures Karl 


farm income, 


term basis, is down 


farm income remains the 
of the spread between the housewife’s 
retail prices and the 


remains unresolved 


farmer's share 


In one case—the dairy industry 
the Senate 


after studying processing plant rec 


Agriculture Committee, 


ords in five states, has recommended 
that 
eration 
margin 


pi ices 


processors examine 


with the 


their op 
aim of cutting the 
between farm 


The that 


while processing costs have increased 


retail and 


Committee claims 
since 195i, purchasing on a volume 
basis has “caused the price spre id to 
increase” and “a ver ibstantial por 
tio of the increased spread went in 
to greater profit taking 

President Truman, you 


asked the Federal 


Commission to investigate 


may Te 
Trade 


where the 


member, 


consumer's dollar goes in ke ‘ expt na 
how 


ile? middleman 


itures like food many cents to 
whole 


With 
j 


Same anid 


the farmer, 


and retaile: lood prices re 


maining the farm income 
. 

declining 

fits? Is that ol 


man, 


who is pocketing the 
debbi! 


guilty? Higher labor 


The PROGRESSIVE 


higher handling charges all along 


the way, the expense of more care 
fully selected food and better pack 
may be 


or something else 


responsible for pushing up retail 
food prices 


The 


faces the 


Democrati leadership now 
challenge of 
Alert 


action 


probing for 


the answer consumers will be 


watching for from the new 


Congress on this battered old issue 
with as much concern as they will 
watch for restoration of a decent ap 
Food Drug 


which is unde 


propriation for the and 
Administration, 
stalled 


ent budget 


ind restricted under its pres 


Optimism with a Thorn 


What do consumers plan to buy 
1955? On the 


survey 


during basis ol the 
latest made by the 
Research Center of the t 


Michigan, the 


Survey 
niversity ol 
inclination to buy is 
months or a year 
level of 1952 


expect 


greater than six 


ago but is not at the 


As you might people in 


the upper brackets are the mo 


optimisth about the new econom 


year. The majority of families inte 


viewed said they expect no change 


in business conditions during the 


next 12 months; 30°) of the families 
12%, look 
Iwo-thirds of 
families said had 


com 


look lor lowe! prices, and 


for price increases 
the urban there 
been their 
half of the 


salary 


une mployme nt in 


munities, but more than 


families on w ive ofr mMcotnie 


(excluding self employed 


retired, and 


housewives reported that if they lost 
they felt their chance were 


get other work 


their job 


good to paying ibout 

the same 
Im the 

Survey Re 


unusually «curate on the = elusive 


Income 


past the report ol the 


earch Center have been 


ubject of consumer buying inten 


ton I he ney 
October 


report bused on 


interview j pretty much 


in accord with busine prediction 


that in 1955 living costs will remain 
another mullion 


built, job 


about the same, 
will be 


will 


houses oppor 


tunities improve in automobile 


ind steel centers after seasonal Jan 


uary and February unemployment 


ind new designs in apphances, fur 


niture, and household items will 


whet consumers’ buying urges 
One 


OpUmist 


thorn on the bush of these 


forecasts is that U. S. fam 


ilies now owe about 214% billion 


dollars on installment purchases 


and that a growing number of fam 


making 
that 


ilies are late in 
While 


is lor cars 


payrine mnt 
debt 


qi sy 


most olf installment 


many wetatlers are 


ibout over-extended accounts 


RCA’s Patent Monopoly 


For years the Justice Department 
find a 


Radio ( orpotl ition of America’s 


has tried to way to curb the 


tight 
and lucrative control of 10,000 radio 
IV manutfacturing patent rights. In 


November 


rote sted 
| 


an anti-trust suit during 
the Justice 


RCA's 


under which competing manulactur 


lye partment 


“package licensing” system 


ers must buy the use of all, instead 


of selected that 


RCA 


igreements 


patents It charged 


patent ine maimtained by 
with “co-con pirator 

pecily illy, an eee oo tel Lele 
phone We 


Llectric 


KL lectric, Ceneral 
Westinghouse 1 he 


Department also claimed that 


tern 
and 
Justice 
RCA 


harassed competitors with patent suit 


ind its co-conspirators” have 
to keep them in line 

In it reply RCA pointed out that 
the government's 1950 monopoly suit 
ifter RCA 
let competitor have thre tise ot at 
basi In 194 


Department 


is withdra nm igreed 
patent on a royalty 
the Justice tried but 
failed in court to get the 
revoked I 
uit by the 


19S0 agree 
1954 i 
Department and 
ivainst RCA ly 
arrangements was dismissed 
And thu 
hace ol 


ment wher in 
Ju tice 
C,eneral blectru 

ecnsitiyv 
every Rf \ competitor 
tree ener prise not only 
ibout ‘ ‘ 


TV et but pa lor the tise 
id of 


rovalty on just 
pecilic patent It 
Zenith 
ot con piracy 
radio and TV 


and asks for 16 


the current la uit 
wcuses RCA 


to monopolize 


hie if 
mal other 
busine 


million dollars in 





damages, RCA has retained Adlai F 


Stevenson as counsel 


Dishwasher Pros & Cons 


In new houses priced over $18,000 


an electric dishwasher is more often 
than not included in the “package” 
olfered by How do 
affect a typical housewile’ 
To find out, Elaine K. Weaver 
and Clarence I 
North 


research 


builders dish 
washers 
work? 

the Uni 


did 


mong ten “typi 


Bloom ol 


versity ol Carolina some 
intensive 
cal” families with dishwashers. Their 


conclusions 


dishwasher can 
old dish 


virtually 


Efficiently used, a 
half ol a 


washing time. It 


save housewile 

turns out 
germ-free dishes, cuts down breakage 
and laun 


and cuts the number, use 


dry of dishtowels 


On the negative side, a dishwasher 
is an expensive appliance It 
hot 


uses 


more water and possibly more 


soap hand-washing method 
Its high drying temperature is hard 
Dishes 
be scraped before going in the wash 
that 


milk, or 


on plastics and wood must 


er; dishes have with 
eggs, 


rinsed as well as scraped; burnt pan 


met up 
cereals have to be 
need a pre-hand cleaning, and gold 
plated or hand-painted dishes can't 
go in the washer at all 


For the best results and 


from a 


CCOMnOTNY 
dishwasher, the researchers 
recommend that everything the wash 
er can handle safely be put in and 
that the 


when it is 


machine be turned on only 


full. My 


research among women who own dish 


own unscientilu 


washers indicates complete acceptance 
indiffer 


wasl 


(“It changes your life’) or 
(“You still 


anyway, 


ence have to sore 


things and a disposal is 


much more of a lifesaver’). But cut 
ting dishwashing time in half is im 
evidence of a dishwasher's 
Incidentally, a recent Con 
rates the Aitchen 


($360) “exceilent 


pressive 
worth 
sumers Union test 


Aid model KD-20 


Of Houses and Taste 


house 
lreasw of 


recent books on 
noteworthy. They are A 
Contemporary Houses, selected by the 
editors of Architectural Record (¥ 
W. Dodge Corp 215 pp. 99), and 
The Natural House by Frank Lloyd 


Wright (Horizon Press. 225 pp 


Iwo 


34 


$6.50) Each is and 
frustrating 
The well-illustrated 


hibits houses dashing in 


fascinating 


Treasury ex 
their reali 
zation of the possibilities of all kinds 

least to 
New 


imaginative 


of sites 
Middle 


landers, 


and frustrating, 
Westerners 


bee iuse 


and Eng 


the 


houses turn out to be terribly ex 


pensive to heat. Anyone on the search 


for plans of good contemporary 


architecture, at modest cost, will 
groan at the admirable examples de 
lo be 
number of houses 


Middle Western areas, 


but their obvious expense will raise 


signed only for mild climates 
fair, there are a 


here built in 


eyebrows among people who want to 
build without going into bankruptcy 

While the Treasury has a minimum 
The Natural House the 
matters, for this is the 
Wright 


ideas on 


of text, in 
text is what 


clearest expression has put 


in print of his organi 


Palk 
here than in the earlier Wright books 


architecture There is less Big 
and more specific talk on site, ma 
with 
Auto 
matic” house built of pre-cast natural 
block, of leet, 


grooved on that 


terials, and building economy, 


emphasis on a “Usonian 


concrete one by two 


and the edges so 


blocks can be set up with horizontal 
and vertical reinforcing rods in the 


joints, grouted between single or 


Chis Wright idea of a 


organi 


double layers 


low cost house calls for pre 


fabricated plumbing, heating, and 
wiring 


As for 
that 


site, 


Wright 


seekers get 


recommends 


house out ol 


cities 
as far as they think they can go and 


then go farther—which is dandy in 


theory but hazardous for 


families 


with one car and/or school-age 


youngsters. He is most eloquent in 


his emphasis of using materials as 


they are concrete as concrete, wood 


as wood—and his dim view of paint 
is matched only by his disdain of arti 
ficial air conditioning 


The The 


House have fine illustration 


Natural 
but they 


Treasury and 


are maddening in their casual guides, 
or lack of guides, on actual room and 
The Wright book does 
mention the cost of illustrated houses 


over all $17€8 
and the year they were built, but the 
[Treasury gives no price information 

The that 
hasn't yet ended, and the consequent 


postwar housing boom 
boom for household appliances and 


have focussed attention 
you think n define 
Russell book 
Harper 2 pp 


test I 


furnishings, 
on taste. If you ¢ 
“good” taste, I.vnes 


The 


$5) will be a 


Tastemaker 
iste, he says, 
“is our personal delight, our private 
facade.” 


and our 


that 


dilemma, public 


He buttresses declaration with 


down 


pro 


claimed standards for public taste, to 


a chronology of the people 


through Americar life vho 


be rejected for opposing proclama 


day The 


implies, is to 


tions, until the present 


American trend he 


ward luxurious comfort without 
distinction 

After 300 pages of examination ol 
people who have intluen ed taste 
highly 


highbrow, 


and his own debatable cata 


loguing of middlebrow 


and lowbrow taste he concludes 


laste in itself is nothing. It is only 
taste that 


lives.” 


what leads to makes an’ 


difference in our 


New Pamphlets 


VW indow 
first-class 


Planning Prin 
analysis of windows for 


daylight, ventilation, view, and ap 
cents a Small 


Mumtord House 


rbana, Ill 


CODY 


pearance 10 
Homes Council, 
University of Illinors, | 

Reupholstering Ci rs 
Rubber. A single copy « 
from Mailing Room, St 
Cornell University, Ithaca 

1 Bibliography for Mat 
ers A list of ind p 
for older 


hook 5 


people ibout retire 


employment, housing, and finan 
Lifetime Liv 


York 16, N 


9 cents 
St New 
(,a 

imis\ 
What can 
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from National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, § E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5 


Bearing” the Cold 5. A dis THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


cussion of vitamins and minerals 
what they a and the foods they 


are found in. Free onsumer Serv 


BBG PI I DDO IO 
ice Dept., Americar Institute of 
taking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 


11, I About The Progressive 


triciou 

he Septen 
; proud t 

Notes ‘he indictment f The Progr ; 
} the People 5 

The newest miracle fiber is Arne! your mber is makes a gi! 

which is not yet on the market It 

will be used in men’s suits and shirts 

children’s clothes, and omen'’s lin 


yerice Advance report cl i that it 


dries quickly, need Ww no iron 


ing, doesn't stretch o1 hrink ind 


that it will cost les 
synthetic competitol Infiltra- 
tion ol iil m account tor 


about 37‘ the total heat loss in 


in average five-room, well-insulated 
house, according to 1 directed 
by > i Lund ol the 

Minnesota. Lund and 

found that weather stripping 


dows will cut that heat loss in half 
and should reduce the fuel bill 24% 
The new powdered skim milk on 
| wa 
grocery store helves disso ves quickly ously Dr s! ambling nons 


: . : } 
doesn't cake or lump, and costs about . . ‘ tee nonth 
| iob it 
eight cents a quart [he newest 
i who car 
frozen foods include pineapple juice vith |, interpretative comn 
grapelruit segment tomato juice Y a Lé nd world affair 


concentrate, and tango i blend of lacki 


orange, tangerine, lemon, and lime) 


Since many ol the 1955 car a more appealing « 


rations to go with 


models are newly designed, it’s re 

| | | I can't imagine anything more potent 
, < o , : 
garde é . om yeal in terms of Gestructiv of the aims of The Progré 
style, to buy. ‘The independents are nd the stature the magazine has attai 
having an increasingly tough time nw an for you to attem 
as Ford and Chevrolet turn out 
33 000 a week, the tota independent 


output is ibout 5,000 a week. Uni 


formly, the 1955 models stress more 
horsepower, but a recent consumer 
survey showed that half of the car Dear 5 
I ail t see how you pos ibly ca 
owners interviewed didn't want more on 
prove The Progressive. It is pertect 


horsepower! They want, first, auto it 


matic transmission and power brakes, Jessie A Port 


Syre ise, | Y 
and, next, power steering, air con a oe 


ditioning, and power windows. No 


one mentioned more safety The ; 
height of the ridiculous seems to have frive for fur 

been reached in the do-it-yourself neging on 

cTaze It's a kit to make-vour-own the last disiig < ogressive 
you waste nuc ink t 
antiques, complete with plans, wood, 


( 


magazine look like the 
hardware, finishes, glue, and screws. Gerald L. K. Smith? Why no 
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ing so carefully capsuled, how much mors 
does the liberal egg-head need consideration 
in this respect! 

My suggestion: try method 
of the best 
Newsweek's Periscope and 


articles that pack the maximum of facts 


opying the 


news weeklies. For examplk 


concise meaty 
I'rue a montu 


to the minimum of words 


of opinion and analysis cannot be a 


as a take a 
from 


I should 


two 


news digest; but it can 
them in many ways 
preter to find not mors 
rac h 
to the short 
type of coverage. A 
from liberal leaders 

In general, I think 
much excellent 


long articles in issue A 


rest given over snappy 
page of 


would be 


good 

use f il 
The Progre ssive Con 
writing 
the leading articles—and of 
Mayer The theater and 
could be cut considerably without any los 
But I think the 


tains especially iu 
Milton 


criticisms 


course 
movie 


rather full buok reviews y 


BUY WHOLESALE 


ONE ITEM AT A TIME 
SAVE UP TO 80% 


FAMOUS BRAND NAMES 
Watches, Appliances, Cameras, 
Jewelry, Kitchenware, Radios, 

Typewriters, Toys, Etc. 


BIG 52 PAGE CATALOG 


Write For Full informatien 


Union Discount Service 
BOX 1266” ALLENTOWN, PENNA 





TREE RIPENED 
CITRUS FRUIT 
INDIAN RIVER 


Oranges and Grapefruit 


direct from the groves! 


Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed 
Bushel. —$7 
Half-bushel—$4.75 


add 5%, ‘on orders 
for Upper Michigan, lowa, Wiscon 
sin, and Minnesota. Prices on request 
for states further West 


E xpress prepaid 


JAMES H. HART 
Island Groves 
Route, N. Merritt Island, Cocoa, Fla. 




















publish are needful in helping 

among the deluge of new books 
Concluding, I should like to se 
Vash's request that you criti 
stupidity among liberals as sharply as wi! 


t occurs in more 


se OoTge 


istomary quarters 


Die ’ 


Please 


u to 


Vashe persua Le 
to make The 
big T imme 
| read The Progressive because it helps to 
al 


y widen 4 orizons 
Progressive a a time-waster as 
an important need for news in the sox 
pot al area, the area where an 


public is 


informed 
most vital to a democracy Let u 


ports and art 


comment we 


turn elsewhere for news of 
give us the kind of politi al 
jo not find in the daily press 
all, nearly 
Philadelphia 
I would like to see 
month 


which, after 


everyone read at least in 


Robert 


news of 


Lasch every 
and the 
appearance if you 


and less movies 


theater. Improve your 
must, but not at the 


articles on the 


expense of sound 
and 


us in the November 


national international 


scene such as you gave 
iss 
Metva MueELLer 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Dear Sirs 
I didn't answer your appeal as | usually 


do because I'm so satisfied with the mag 
I like that beautiful shade of 

white you You 
improve on it. The Progressive 
doesn't look at all at home in its November 
Don't waste money in 
the cover. Let The Progressive be 
The Christian Century and 
better have the 
the time. You cheapen it by trying to color 


it up 


azine as it is 
blue with 
couldn t 


sometimes use 


cover improving 

itself 
many of the 
same 


magazines cover all 


Marcarer E. Bixier 
New Wiadsor, Md 


Dear Sirs 


Please give us back our Progressive color 
grass have known for years 
and years. When my November copy came 
I was appalled and astonished! The 
can be altered at will 
JessicA MiLnt 
New York N » 


green—we 


inside 


Dear Sirs 

If it hasn't been suggested before, I vote 
that you change your magazine to an easy 
like Reader's Digest. 1 like to 
read The Progre ssive before | go to sleep 
at night, but its present size is not adapted 
to such use. It keeps trying to drape down 
my elbows 


to hold size 


around 


GLENN Rocers 
Sacramento, Calif 


Dear Sirs 


Concerning your intention to change The 
Progressive, | would like a clearer preview 
of precisely just what 
changes 

You have had, and now have, some of 
the very best writers possible. The subjects 


you mean by 


they cover important; in some cases 
learned, eye-opening 


of The Pr Jressive 


inspiring 
What more 
desire 

I've 


nating 


vigorous 


the magazine 


If you feel 


Dear Sirs 

You need never thank me for any mite I 
might be able to send you. I should be 
thanking you, and I do, for existing, for it 
helps to relieve my 
jloom 


somewhat doom 
emotions when | consider the 
of things 

The 


some of your 


Progressive as is Suits nu 
other subscriber very well 
but perhaps your 


and 


grow 


plan to expand is 
Anyway, may The Progressive 
and McCarthy 
weaker 

Mrs. A 
Springfield 


wise 
good 
stronger 


stronger ana 


weaker and 
©. YAEGER 


Mass 


Dear Sirs 

About half of the two dozen publ 
that 
gressive-Harpers -Neu 
is true that 


cations 
Pro 
category It 
treat the 


house are in the 
Leader 
most of them 


come to this 


same 
subjects 

But these sul jects are many-sided 
need divergent and broad 
them. No two 
stresses or make the same approaches. These 
liberal” subjects are the high points in our 
struggle to survive in and 


We 
viewpoints on 
publications 


piace the same 


honor 
them, 


decency 
The more we know and think 
the more 


about 
rational can our convictions 
become 

And for goodness sake, don't 


the bull fancier, the woman-chaser, 


cater to 
and the 
sports man. The newsstands have plenty of 
that hash without your cluttering up your 
well-balanced and nutritious table with it 

You're doing all right—dquite all right 
I am qualified to speak, for I've been read 
ing the “liberals back 


Janet M. Geisrer 
Chicago, Ill 


since Way when 


Dear Sirs 


Suggestions for improving the magazine 

One—A better quality paper 
It is so poor it tears before one has finished 
reading it or lending it about 

Two—A greater proportion of 
tions written by Europeans and Asian 
by persons recently abroad. Also——whié 
about Latin American affairs? 

Third—Your editors are 
finding Dr. Vash's letter 
mark.” It is also rather ridiculous 
if he wants wine, women song, there 
is no reason why he look for ther 
in any serious, or reliable, periodical 


Pourth—If possible, I believe your read 


and cover 


ontribu 


quite right 
wide of the 
After all 


and 
should 
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ers would enjoy a few mor prir f when in fact he qualified his negative viev LILN.; but the Red Chinese themselves are 
first-rate cartoons with s } jin by accepting the eventual possibility i making this extremely difficult to 
articles or the editorials that event; the statement that Chiang about. As long as they continue t 
Pifth I love The r jt t as I hek shot his way into power obscures tl openly aggressive toward the fre 
in general approach and conten point that neither he nor Franco shot thei and toward the U.N. itself 
way into the U.N.; the argument that to yanda, the Knowlands and 
exclude Peking is to exclude China when in effectively and, unfortunately 
fact nearly all the evidence points to tyran tent justifiably block their ad 
ny and government by oppression in China world organization 
The author relies heavily on some highly CM. Manu 
| sometimes disagt and ofte t skilled lies by ich she attempts to make 
nore information on an issu you discus American mistakes I inconsistencie 
it I always enjoy getting 7 sressive. seem like moral bankruptcy. There is the 
nent the question of litorial improve essence of propaganda—to 


| quite like th format. As fidence by insinuation, to " a i - A Woman on Walden 


e 
nt I would lik more facts and among the people in thet 
, 


Dear Sir 


Newark, Del 


’ 
s to supplement your stand on the’ the simultaneous purpos 
issues. For instance, the Dixon-Yates deal making the Communists seem | bli an In response to I Nelson Hayes 


Dear Sirs 


I know it stinks, but want to know more bloody by smearing ourselves u bi ’ in the October issue article on 
of the procedure and implications of it with the same gore eau, that Walden is a mans book 


Hise HATCHES Not only is there no inconsistency in the tell you that Thoreau's message |! 
Lo : U.S. policy toward the admission of China out to me and influenced my life ; 
to the U.N but Chinas exclusion is a as any prose I can recall The b« 


logical demand. The equality of races and not taught to me by any professor 


Dear Sirs peoples which the U.S. government desires first reading cast a 
There are, it would m, a number for the Asians is an equality based upon Yet | am a nan. When I! 
liberal” magazines whic duplicate the U.N. Charter's ideals. The government Walden | was carrying my third child an 
each other, in outlook, and generally in of China falls so far short of those prir living at Hamilton Air Force Base. My 
content. For example, The New Republi ciples that to recognize Peking would be t afternoons were nearly always spent is 
The Reporter The Natior and Th renounce the Charter leisurely reading. Jet planes rattled the win 
Progressive James H. Mircnent dow panes above my desk as they took 
Would it not be advisable, and healthy American Collegiate Institute Of. So you might say that here Thoreau 
for the viewpoint they represent, and eco Izmir, Turkey reached the furthermost corners of influenc 
nomical, if the above mer 
and others of their kind formed one com annoyanc¢ and = threat They were 
prehensive periodical? It could take the constant reminder of the futility and in 


j ts audience Aggressive Chinese convenience of modern powers and con 


pell never quit 


ned publications lhe jet planes were more than a domestk 


best from each; and 
would be large, it w ld be cheaper to veniences The deepest me has probably 
produce Dear Sirs always been essentially a pacifist anyway 
Cyru j LER I would like t& jive a word of support So where Was lThoreau's philosophy more 

New Yor to R. Kenneth Bussy's November letter com needed, and more readily received? 
menting on Helen Mears The Case for Though not practised to perfection, } 
Admitting Red China to the U.N which lessons of simplicity and independence olf 
Mixed Bag of ‘Lies’ you carried in the October issue conscience have been a joyful guide. At 
Many Americans I am sure feel a first I lid wonder if Vhoreau & Way uk 

Dear Sirs Miss Mears, Mr. Bussy, and | do, that Red really have universal meaning, as 


China should rightfully be admitted to tl person with a family, or a person 
By some rare coincidence of justice, there 


came to my notice on the day I received 
the October Progressive, a 14-year-old Brit 
ish pamphlet analyzing Nazi propaganda 
techniques. The writer of this analysis puts 


the Nazi propaganda s\ m into three THE NEW LEADER 
classes—unskilled lying, semi-skill ying 


and highly skilled lying 





eee ae ee te “30 YEARS OF DEVOTION TO 


half-truths and misapplied truths to create 


the impression that the propagandist has a FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY" 


fair share of truth on his side, whereas 
| 


our side is pretty beastly. The pattern of 
arguments cher in Helen sll article U.S. Senator PAUL DOUGLAS says: 
The Case for Admitting Red China to the Py 
U.N.,” falls with amazing precision into | read each issue of THE NEW LEADER and 
this formula for propaganda find it very valuable. It is the most intelli 

Under unskilled lying I would place a gent anti-Communist paper in the country 

statements maintaining the dignity and “in But nonetheless it is a soundly liberal paper 
dependence of the Peking government. The as well.” 
Chinese government at present stands ac 
cused of violating at lea t half the articles see eee SS SS SS KS SK HS KS Ke ee RE ee eee eee eee ee 
of the U.N. Universal Declaration of Hu 4 
man Rights. Add to this the outrageous in 
famy of the germ warfare charges, the 
inhuman treatment of prisoners, the death 
marches, brainwashings, et: 

Examples of semi-skilled lies are nearly 
beyond count, yet here are a few: the 
statement that President Eisenhower said 
no” to the admission of China to the U.N 








THE NEW LEADER | enclose $2 for the next 27 issues 
mY. 3. MY Name 


Special Trial Offer Address 


27 weeks for $2 City State 
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Perhaps this 


students did 


the heart of an industrial city 
is what Mr 
not see 


Hayes women 
beyond 

least, his book is 
book 
is one 
take at period in 
our lives. But in a way, Thoreau did it for 
us. I believe, that anywhere 
Walden can dwell within us 
Watt 
Ore 


For me at 
versal than a 


more ul 
The real pu 
which 


man & 


grimage to Walden 1 wi 


each of us could some 


anytime 


OLIVIA 
Portland 


Food for China 


Dear 
Not 


country 


Sirs 

been published 

terrible floods in ¢ 
but enough is known to indi 


much has 
about the 
last summer 

cate that they 
that 


area hit is an 


probat ly 


were the worst y, in 

flood-ridden history The 
important part of the food 
tion of China, and the ex 
Hoods suggest that the 
human 


country & 


producing se 
perience of past 
lives Will pe é 

1931 flood, a 
a report published in Life 


resulting toll in 
terrible one Following the 
cording to 
death in the 


million people starved to 


sulting famine 
The 


launched a campaign to urge 


Reconciliation 


Fellowship of 
Eisenhower to make available to 
hungry millions in China a generou 
tion of the surpluses of food 
stuffing our granaries and ‘moth-ball  shiy 
It is urging that the food be offered free 
ly, without politic al strings, as a gesture 
of compassion in the 
brotherhood 

The ‘Food-for-China 
sponsored by a number of prominent in 
viduals, including Dr. E. Stanley Jon 
Dr John Haynes Holmes, Bishops W Ap 
pleton Lawrence and Matthew Clair: Jen 
jamin E. Mays, and Charles J. Turck. Any 
of your readers who wish to know more 


vast 


spirit of human 


campaign has been 


| 
sl 


about the campaign are invited to writ 


Acree HASSLER 

Fellowship of Re« 
21 Audubon Ave 
New York 32, N. Y 


oncilation 


Praise for Dworkin 


Dear Sirs 


Martin S 
Caine Mutiny recently was one of the most 


kind | hav e 


Dworkin's commentary on The 
intelligent essays of its ever 
read 

Mary Isevy 


Aberdeen Wash 


A Vote for Mayer 


Dear Sirs 

1 gather from the 
Milton Mayer is a 
Since I have found him utterly delightful in 


forthright 


that 
figure 


People Ss Forun 


controversial 


his humor and refreshing in hi 
ness, may | take this opportunity to 
my vote “for” Mr. Mayer 
Beverty M. Auva 
Seattle, Wash 
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Ickes and Barkley 


Tue Secret Diary or Harorp I 
Ickes: Tue Insipe STRUGGLE. Simon 
and Schuster. 759 pp. $6 

TPHAT Reminps Mt 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE VEEP, by 
Barkley. Doubleday. 288 pp 


Tue AvtTo 
Alben W 


$4.50 
Re ieéu ed by 
Russel B. Nye 


HE SECOND volume of Harold 
7 Ickes’ day-to-day account of the 
Roosevelt Administration, covering 
the period from November, 1956, to 
1939, 1s aptly titled It 
is chiefly concerned with the titanic 


the New 


succession to 


November, 


internal struggle within 
Deal for the mantle of 
F.D.R., and for dominance within the 
party These were the 
the New Deal 
concerned with 
American 
depression, and more concerned with 


the 


Democratic 


years when was be 


coming less the re 


construction of life out of 
consolidation of its political 
Much of the glitter of 1932 


the crusade often 


position 
was worn off, and 


turned into plain politicking 


It is impossible to do 
few 
peppery, 


pustic e to 
Ickes’ 


highly subjective 


more than a aspects of 
pungent, 
record of this struggle—-700 pages of 
text, 30 pages of index, and a bio 
graphical supplement of more than 
200 Phat his diary has his 


torical significance is hardly debat 


names 


able; certainly no Administration 


ever had a more energetic chronicler 


Ickes felt in those years the im 
portance of current events in fixing 
the shape of things to come, and 
the reader can see for himself how the 
roots of 1952 and 1954 (and possibly 
of 1956) lie embedded in his acount 
of the The attack on 
Roosevelt during the Supreme Court 


late thirties 
fight, and the cries of sin and social 
ism then leveled at him, are harbing- 
ers of the technique later developed 


into “twenty years of treason The 


internal cleavage in the Democrat 
Party that broke open in 


1948 and 1952 is perceptible in the 


into the 


famous 1938 purge and in the third 
term problem 

On the 
Activities 


Dies’ Un-American 
1939, 


rise ol 
Committee in Ickes 
commented with frightening accuracy 
that it was likely to result in 
that will be 


this 


a Com 
munist 
ke pt 


following which some man on 


scare lomented 


and fanned in country 
hors 

back may arise to protect’ us against 
this Allowing for 


the irascibility sometimes cloud 


danger 
that 
ed his vision, Ickes’ score is 


fancied 


a prophet 
is above average 

Ihe dominating figure in this vol 
ume, as in its predecessor, is Frank 


lin Roosevelt Throughout these 


years it Roosevelt 


was assumed that 
would step out in 1940, and jockey 
ing for within the 


position began 


palace guard as second 
Ickes himself 
had hopes, and clashes among Wal 
lace, Hopkins, Farley, Morgenthau, 
and even Garner reflected the 
that all felt 


admit Through it all 


SOOT, as his 


Inauguration was ove! 


rivalry 


and none really dared 


Roosevelt 
moved surely and smoothly, obviously 


aware ol what was going on, raising 


there q 
that 


here and them 
this 


weakness in 


Spirits easing 


locating man’s flaw and 


man s ome of the 


shrewdest character analyses eve 
made by a politician 


The the 


cision, in view, ley in the 


third-term dé 


answer to 
Ickes’ 
liberal-conservative split in the Dem 
ocratic Party. It Ickes’ 
reports that F.D.R. and con 
ceived of the New Deal as a 
movement within the 


is clear from 
others 
liberal 
party, almost 
as a third party within its framework 
rhe Supreme Court fight and the 
1938 purge, both of which Roosevelt 
lost, were turning points for the New 
Deal. Ickes was one of 


recognized their importance as sep 


the few who 
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arating the sheep from the goats in 
the party, and Roosevelt's defeats 
convinced both men that without 
him all would be lost after 1940. 

In 1938, after Roosevelt told Ickes 
that he did not 
the unsuccessful hunt for a 
By mid-1939 Roosevelt was 
that the party 
had “a two-to-one 
the ticket,” 
tionary, and allow the Republicans 
the 
His decision to seek a third 


want to run again, 
SUCCESSOI 
began 
convinced conserva 
tives chance to 


nominate name a reac- 


to claim liberal movement by 
default 
term was reached slowly, and, accord 
ing to Ickes, stemmed from his desire 
to keep the Democratic party liberal 

Behind and beyond the party ma 


nipulations, clearly audible above 
Ickes’ the 
sound of distant thunder in Europe 
Asia 
themselves persistently 
ternal struggle, and Ickes’ diary re 
cords the almost painful recognition 
by the Roosevelt 


the pressure of events abroad 


back-fence chit-chat, is 


and Foreign altairs intruded 


into the in 


Administration of 
In the 
latter portions of the diary, the shift 
of emphasis from internal to inter 
national affairs is slow but inevitable; 
there is less and less time for gossip 
and maneuverings 

The key to Harold Ickes (and this 
volume re emphasizes it) lies in 1912, 
for the thread that runs through both 
that of 
His ene 


rR 


volumes of his memoirs is 
old-fashioned progressivism 
mies are the same ones faced by 
and Old Bob LaFollette—the “kept 
the “sixty families,” the “fat 
the self-seeking politicians 


Ickes felt the old tradition disappear 


press,” 
cats, 
ing, and was always hoping tc form 
that 
pick up where the earlier 
left off. The 
kind of progressive democracy looked 
1939 
living 


an alliance of liberals might 
progres 
Ssives prospect lor his 
increasingly gloomy by 


Ickes 


between old liberalism and new, 


link 


and 


represented a 


the politics of the "30s was the better 
tor his having been there 
II 
Alben Barkley’s book is a decided 
contrast. The “gentleman from Ken 
tucky” (and that he i a Kentucky 
gentleman is evident in line 


of his book) entered 
Woodrow Wilson 


every 
Congress with 
and “came to re 
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vere him as the greatest statesman 
the President 


whom | This unequivocal 


and greatest under 
served.” 
statement provides about all that is 
necessary to explain Barkley’s long 
political While Ickes 
out of the hurly-burly of Chicago's 
Bull Barkley's 
political roots lie in Wilson's “New 
the Wil 


sonian years is long and flowing, for 


career came 


Moose progressivism, 


Freedom.” His account of 
he obviously looks back on them with 
and pleasure. He considers 
himself a Wilsonian fact 
too often forgotten and one Barkley 


pride 
liberal——a 


is caretul to point out 

Like Ickes’ diary, Barkley’'s 
are a perfect reflection of the 
behind them, but there the 
similarity Barkley took things 
accepting 


mem 
ous 
man 
ends 
setbacks as 


is they came, 


philosophically as victories, with 
none of Ickes’ sense of daily-impend 
ing disaster. His grievances are few, 
his friends many, his stories good, and 
his pen is dipped in bourbon and 
rather 


Democrat he says the things 


branch than in vitriol 
As a 
he thinks he should about Repub 


but 


water 


licans, never in malice and with 
full appreciation of those opponents 
he liked and respected, such as Taft 
The Veep 
let politics interfere with his judg 
deteat 


and 


and Vandenberg never 


ment of men, nor sour his 


sense of humor proportion 


Even his moving account of the 
famous 1952 Chicago breakfast, where 
he was summarily jettisoned as a 
Presidential possibility because of his 
age and “conservatism,” is told with 
out bitterness, though he wishes now 
he had stayed in the fight 
Barkley’s book is filled, ol 


with the cream of his justly-famous 


course 


stories, drawn from a fund that must 
be larger than that possessed by any 
other politician in American history 
they should not 
the 


Good as they are, 


distract attention from shrewd 


and intelligent mind peeps 
through now and then between ane« 


Asa 


m politics 


who spent 47 years 


dotes man 


under six Presidents, 


Barkley has more to tell than stories, 
and when he gets around to it he can 
drop words of political wisdom with 


the best. His last chapter, outlining 


his own principles and commenting 


on the trends of the past decade 


hould be require 1 reading tor every 


elected Democrat Senator and 
Alben Barkley brings 


humor, common sense, and integrity 


newly 
Representative 


to politics, and one hopes he goes on 


forever 


Treasure Chest 


On Civil Liberties 


Linertry, by Wil 
109 pp 


AN ALMANAC OF 
liam O Doubleday 
$5.50 


Douglas 


Reviewed by 


Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 


USTICE DOUGLAS has compiled 
J in this one volume the outstand 
ing mileposts in the struggle for tre 
England and the tI 
States over the past half dozen cen 
the 
victor 
defeat 
imagina 


dom in nited 
He records the defeats on 
liberty the 
ies, for often it herok 


turies 

road of as well as 
was a 
that challenged the public 
later vi 


tion and brought about a 


tory in the never-ending struggle for 
freedom 

Unlike most compilations, and sur 
prisingly enough in view of the for 
mat Ilmanas 
Instead ol 


here, Justice Douglas’ 


is a most readable work 


dealing with the history of liberty on 


a chronological basis or by subject 


matter, the author has written %66 


one-page essays or statements (one tor 


every day in the year) relating some 
important event that occurred on the 
same day in the near or distant past 
and expressly or by clear implication 
views on the signih 


giving his 


own 


cance of the event. One might think 
that hopping from the Declaration of 
Independence (the Almanac starts 
ith) to National Fast Days, 
to the Independence of the Philip 
to the the Trade 


1810 and so on, might 


on July 
pines trial ol 
Unionists in 
be a little disconcerting, but, on the 
contrary, this method of presentation 
grows on the reader until it develops 
into a fascinating historical wame 
While 
engaged in 
when he 
he “wrote for 
book 


one interested in out 


Justice Douglas may have 
a little wishful thinking 
that 


the common man,” the 


said in his Foreword 


should certainly stimulate any 


great tradition 


ol freedom as they relate to what 


going on in the field of civil liberti 


today and is a treasure chest flor those 


actually laboring in this held 





Justice Douglas’ concept of liberty 
is far broader than freedom to speak, 
to worship, and to be accorded due 
process of law; it includes, in his own 
words, “freedom to eat.” Thus he 
sets aside days for slum clearance, 
the income soil 
minimum and maximum hour 
legislation, public school systems, so 
cial public power, the 
course of bigness 


tax, conservation, 


wage 


security, and 


Douglas leaves litthe doubt where 
he stands on the great civil 
the day: “The use of 
who 
contront the person under investiga 


liberties 


issues of state 


ments by informers need not 


tion or accusation has such an in 


famous history that it should be root 
ed out from our procedure 

Wire tapping is a blight on the civil 
citizen.” O| 


discharges he 


liberties of the loyalty 
and = security 
“Men and 


darkness by 


writes, 
into the 
that 


tolerated, even in a 


women were cast 


outer procedures 
would never be 
where, say, a cow was killed by 
“The Filth Amendment,” 
he believes, “is an old triend, and a 
the great 


struggle to be 


case 
a train.’ 
good friend. It is one olf 
landmarks in man’s 
free of tyranny, to be decent and civil 
ized.” And, with 
to the recent political campaigns he 
“Free 


obvious relevance 


Writes, men have found no 


alternative to tolerance tor 


political ideas 


Opposing 
Phere is the beginning 
liberty ditter 
becomes confused 


of the end of when a 


ence of opinion 


with treason or disloyalty.” 


the 
equal relevance to pending and po 
tential cases before the 
Court The “unknown 
problem, including the use of FBI 
reports without cross-examination, is 
a regular customer before the Court 
So are the loyalty and security pro 
gram, wire tapping, and the Fifth 
Amendment. So, too, the Communist 
Outlawry Bill is a sure subject for 
Supreme Court action; Justice Doug 
las’ lengthy quotations from Gov. Al 
fred E. Smith's veto of bill 
in New York thirty leave 
little doubt concerning 
view on this score 

His 
proval of 
statement 
committees 


Some of Justice’s views have 
Supreme 
informer 


a similar 
years “ago 
the Justice's 


quotation with apparent ap 
Dean Erwin 
concerning 


Griswold's 
Congressional 
“Legislative 
tion is ‘improper’ when its purpose 


investiga 


is to ‘expose’ people or evidence for 


use im criminal prosecutions” has 


40 


obvious relevance to cases before the 
Court and enroute there. But Justice 
Douglas’ views on these matters can 
largely be found or implied in his 
opinions, and there would seem no 
reason of judicial policy against his 
restatement or elaboration of theme 
here 

Ihe Almanac is thorough and ex 
tremely well done. If may ven 
ture a personal complaint of omis 
sion, it lies in the failure to make any 
the domestik 
Communist ideology 


one 


relerence to struggle 
and the 
postwar triumph of the liberal move 


the 


with 


ment in America over notion 
that there could be any compromise 
totalitarianism ofr double 


with any 


standard of liberty. Victories, for ex 
Americans for Demo 
Action over Wallaceism, of the 
Veterans Committee over 
its internal adherents of Communism 
ol the CIO over 
inated affiliates, were also significant 
the 


for freedom 
; 


imple, of the 
cratic 
American 


its Communist-dom 


events in never-ending struggle 


Stagnant States 


ADVENTURES IN 
ard I 


Press 


Rich 


University 


Pourrics, by 
Neuberger. Oxford 
20% PP $5 50 

Reviewed hy 
Max Awner 


INCI WRITING 
Richard | 
ning for and 
{ S. Senate, 


one of his 


book, 
Neuberger, by run 


this 


elected to the 
lent 
indictments of 


getting 
substance to 
the 
“The 


man or woman of appeal at the polls 


has 
many 

way our 48 states are governed 
quits his position in state government 


to seek a seat in the Federal 
Congress.” 
Untul 


ol only tour 


recently Neuberger was one 


Democratic state senators 
in the historically one-party state of 
Oregon. Adventures in Politics amply 
demonstrates why Oregon's loss will 
be the nation’s gain 

The primary mission of this some 
what 
the 
government 


ambivalent book is to outline 


grievous deficiencies in state 


and at the same time to 
day when the 
Administration is 80 


back 


states, 


suggest how, in this 


Lisenhower 
laboring to turn 


avidly many 


the state 


government can be improved 


federal functions to 


“As the Federal government abdi 
cates its role in many important 
realms, are the states ready to take 
over?” 

Neuberger’s answer is an unequiv- 
ocal “No!” And he proceeds to 
document, definitely and damningly, 
the reasons why. Among them are 
ludicrously outmoded 
State constitutions, the pitifully low 


grade 


some almost 
subservience to 
the 


outrageously 


caliber and 


interests of lawmakers 
the 


running tor 


special 
themselves, high 
the ab 


sence of vigorous young people in 


costs ol ollice, 


state legislatures, the lopsidedness in 


representation of urban and _ rural 
populations and interests in the state 
capitols, and other roadblocks 

While Neuberger 


tions for nearly all these 


olter 
they are painstakingly thought out 


sincerely motivated prescription 
somehow this phase of the book fails 
bill of 


prot SSeS 


well as the 
The 


Important 


to come oll as 
particulars author 


that 


optimism yains can 


be made in raising the standards of 
this 


bx 0k 
Oregon 


State government, yet 


the 


reviewer, 


it least, closed with the 
that the 


certainly no 


feeling legislator 


righter—realized 


futility of 


states’ 
well the 


silk 


ear. Indeed, though Neuberger, par 


only too trying 


to make a purse out ol a sow’s 
ticularly in a valuable appendix titled 


“Politics—-And You,” 


citizens to 


endeavors to 
take a 


politics the 


encourage more 


active part in over-all 


impact of the volume would seem 


to be one of disillusionment and 
discouragement 

Perhaps the answer lies in explor 
ing more deeply than is feasible in 
a book of limited scope the disturb 
ing possibility that the political and 
economic growth of this country has 
been battering at many of the foun 
dation stones of.our federalized form 


of government. O1 perhaps the only 


solution is hidden deep in the propo 


sition of elevating the human animal 
himself to a plane more consonant 
with his technical accomplishments 
A Richard L. Neuberger in the U. § 
Senate will be able, at least, to come 
to more meaningful grips with such 
basi problems than were he to re 
main mired in the stagnant pool that, 
as he shows so cogently, most of our 


state legislatures are 
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Two Views of Man 


Story OF Man, by Carleton $ 
Coon Knopf 125 pp $6.75 

THe HumMAN ANIMAL, by Weston 
LaBarre. University of Chicago Press 
357 pp $b 


Reviewed ! y 
Priscilla Robertson 


ARLETON COON is a digging 
anthropologist. He can 
struct a skull from a set of chipped 
flints. Thus it seems natural to him 
to define man’s progress as the mas 


recon 


tery of pinysical energy and its trans 
The 


was 


mutation into social structure 


first external source of energy 


follow 
then 


fire, which enabled man to 


game to colder climates and 
forced him to organize into hunting 
His 


animals, alter which it became easier 
Later 


bands second was domestic 


to live in villages sources of 
energy, which in 
social problems and solutions, were 


turn created new 
gunpowder, water power, coke, and 
the 


Coon 1s 


atom 


not only a with a 


jawbone; he is an excellent raconteur, 


genius 


and his Story of Man is intimate and 
delightful Social 
are determined by 


institutions, he 
the 
thoroughly 


means 
Marx 
since Coon 18 a 
the 
Marxian conclusions and prefers to 
hope that the Atomi 
to mankind, on a 
the 


says, 
of production—a 
but 
heart, he 


ian premise; 
romantic at rejects 
Age may bring 
the 
fun, 


higher level, 


sense of space, feeling of 
the courage, and the devotion to the 
group which they enjoyed as Neo 
lithic hunters. 

Weston 


of anthropologist 


kind 


studies 


LaBarre is the other 
What he 
is the way people treat each other 
in different societies and how they 
feel . 


gods 


about their babies, and 


His 


one of skulls but of living animals, 


wives, 


story of evolution is not 
with accounts of the social life of the 
great apes and of primitive men. To 
him our essential humanity is not a 
matter of fire and tools but of family 
life and language 

Iwo more different int rpretations 
of human development could hardly 
be imagined. Coon believes sex 
of little 


that 


was 
importance to early man. 


nearly every soviety except the 


The PROGRESSIVE 


one we are emerging from has a1 
rangements for everyone's satislaction 
so that sex was far less of a problem 
food lo 


primary 


than LaBarre, sex is the 


motive behind social life 


irt, and science, as well as marriage 


Coon thinks of religion as anothe: 
product of social conditions and a 
source of social strength; the few ex 
amples of religious beliefs which he 
gives are all selected to demonstrat 
this quality. He feels that without 
a belief in life after death a Neo 
lithic hunter would lack the strength 
to face his dangers. To LaBarre, ani 


has been one ol 


the 


mism in all forms 


the great enemies of race, per 


verting again and again our search 


for reality, and he gives many sad 


examples ol how religious convi 


tions held back 


tlic progress at every stage of human 


technical and scien 


evolution 
In politics, both the authors pro 


fess a love of democracy, but Coon 


wants it because he feels it is at pres 


ent (not necessarily in the past) the 


best way to handle our new 


LaBarre 


because he 


sources 


ol energy, while wants de 


mocracy considers it the 


only way to have healthy mature 


individuals 
allows himself to down 


Coon run 


psychological explanations because 
he thinks they can't stand up against 
hard facts, but it is simply not tru 
that the science of linguistics, for 
example, is any less factual than the 
deal 
in patterns, which can be studied by 
When Coon tries 


to explain what kind of men we are 


science of paleontology both 


objective methods 


his well built up facts do not really 
they account for 
Man's bone: his 
life do 


themselves explain the variation in 


account for it 


something else 


tlints, and his desert not in 


marriage customs and religious ta 


boos lo understand why these 


arose, the theories expounded — by 


LaBarre are more consistent and 


revealing 
Though Coon gives a good picture 


of our present plight, with the un 


certainly controlled atom, a plun 


dered planet, ind great disparity 


between technologically rich and 


poor areas, the greatest hope ol doing 


something about it lies with the stu 


dents of communication, of ocial 


life as it is actually lived, of the 


psychology of the unconscious—that 


group for whom LaBarre speaks 


Fear and Freedom 


FREEDOM, Dissent, by 
Henry Steele Commager. Oxtord Uni 
155 pp $2.50 


LOYALTY, 


versity Press 
Bromley Oxnam 


186 pp $2.50 


I Protest, by G 
Harper & Brothers 

Wuere We 
ville Hicks 
$3.50 

LHe 
Burnham 


Came Our, by Gran 


Viking Press. *‘ pp 


SUBVERSION, by | 
248 pp $3.75 


WeEB oF 
John Day 
Fear, Tue Accuser, by Dan 
John Day $3.75 


ines 


Gill 
mor 248 pp 
Reviewed by 

David Fellman 

4% IS always interesting to speculate 


pre sent 


how the future will interpret the 
Who 


moral 


among us today are 
W ho are 


ing our most cherished values 


tracdue 
W hic h 


disappe iT 


real heroes? 


current reputations will 


into the limbo of forgotten name 


by later 
adilli 


tion: it 


ind which will be honored 


generations? Though it is very 


cult to answer uch que 


venture reasonable 
that 


liberties crisis ol 


18 possible to 


PLeSSeS I believe when the 


story of the civil 
with 


Stecle Com 


our times 8 written, propel 


perspective, Prot. Henry 
niversity and 
Method I 
remembered as good 


behall of 


need to 


of Columbia [ 
the 


mager 
Bishop Oxnam ol 
Church 


men 


will be 


who spoke 


up in 


simple decency when the 


speak out was most acute 
Indeed 


says, notably those on guilt by associ 


some of Commagers ¢s 


ition and the concept of loyalty, will 


hold a 


literature of 


distinguished place in the 


American treedom. He 


demonstrates that the doctrine ol 


guilt by association is unsound in 
and wrong legally, practically 
ind morally. And in hi 
“Who Is Lo 


that the 


log 
histori ally, 
widely reprinted essay, 


al to America?,” he show 


current concept ol loyalty 3 i! 


one of conformity with the tatu 


quo 
The general point of Com 


book is that freedom, « 


/ 


tion, tree enterprise ith icie 





abstract luxuries, but indis 
pensable elements of our American 
way of life, including our security 
In a memorable paragraph he writes 

“We do not protect freedom in 
order to indulge error. We protect 
freedom in order to discover truth 
We do not maintain freedom in 
order that society may profit from 
We 


senti 


mere 


criticism, even eccentric critic ism 
do not 
mental reasons; we encourage dissent 
live without it.” 


encourage dissent for 


because we cannot 

Bishop Oxnam's book is a power 
ful protest against some of the meth 
ods and assumptions of the House 
Un-American Activ 
ities as it functioned under the lead 
ership of the ineffable Velde. Now 
that a change in party leadership 
creates an opportunity at least to 
discuss seriously the future of this 
controversial committee, | hope every 
member of the new Congress reads 
this analysis. 

Bishop Oxnam pinpoints many 
abuses: defamation, procedures of 
inquisition rather than objective in- 
vestigation, incompetent research, 
publication of unverified and un 
evaluated material, conviction by 
accusation, bullying tactics, the de 
termination “to save face rather than 
to face facts,” the wholly negative 
approach to the problem of Commu- 
nism. The Bishop understands both 
the importance and legitimacy of the 
investigative function, but he affirms 
that it need not employ “procedures 
that repudiate American tradition 
and practice.” 


Committee on 


The well-known writer Granville 
Hicks, who was a member of the 
Communist Party from 1935 to 1939, 
also thinks that in dealing with the 
Communism in the 
United States we ought to accent the 
positive. This should begin with an 
effort to understand the roots of the 
Communist appeal, which he dis 
cusses with commendable 
Hicks believes that what he calls the 
“Panicky Conservatives” have exag 
gerated the influence of Communists 
in this country and that the “Re 
tarded Liberals” have done the 
opposite. 

Hicks is, of course, deeply con 
cerned with the problem of the ex 


problem of 


candor 


42 


Communists. He hopes we can find 
a way in which they can come clean 
that will at the same time give them 
some protection. He is not sure how 


this can be done, but he is quite 


right in suggesting that “somehow we 
have to learn that, if we want to get 
people out of the Communist Party, 
we must stop doing everything we 
can to keep them in.” 

concerned with 


Burnham is also 


what the Commu 
nist problem in this country, but the 
scope of his inquiry is severely lim 
ited to the federal 
government, and his proposals are 
Relying 
hearings 
three Congres 
committees that 
specialize in this area, Burnham de 
scribes “the web of subversion” which 
undoubtedly the govern 
ment and speculates about the pres 
ent proportions of the problem. 

Just how extensive and influential 
the web was, is, of course, a hotly 
disputed question, and I do not see 
how a reliable answer can be dis- 
covered merely from the sources the 
author relies on. We badly need an 
impartial inquiry into the whole 
problem of subversion by a lay com- 
mission of distinguished, public- 
spirited citizens in whose integrity 
and objectivity the country has 
confidence. 

But I do believe that Burnham has 
let his suspicions run away with him. 
I think he is verging on the silly 
when he points out that Mrs. Abt 
now pays her butcher in cash “from, 
they say, a large roll of bills,” and 
that the Abts entertain overnight 
guests, and “go in for roasts.” It 
would seem that Burnham is himself 
entangled in some sort of web of 
back-alley gossip 

Burnham's that China 
would not have gone to the Commu- 
nists but for subversion in Washing 


we can do about 


subversion in 


largely of a police character 


almost entirely upon the 
the 


investigative 


and reports of 


sional 


existed in 


conviction 


ton is another example of dubious 
judgment and an over-simplified ex 
planation of an extremely complex 
historical And when he tells 
us that during 1953 the Administra- 
tion fired over 2,000 employees as 
“security risks,” bother 
to explain what this Administration 
means by the term. It may well be 


event 


he does not 


a numbers game. I don’t know, but 
I don't think Burnham knows either 


Dan Gillmor, on the other hand, 
goes to the other extreme. He hears 
no evil and sees no evil. Much of 
his criticism of the investigating 
committees is well-founded and is 
supported by his copious quotations 
from the transcripts, but on the 
whole I think he belongs with Hicks’ 
“Retarded Liberals.” It is true that 
the investigative has been 
abused, but it is also incontestably 
established that there has been sub 
version in the government. Our need 
is to avoid 
ness. We 


power! 


both hysteria and blind 
live in a perilous world, 
and the beginning of sound policy 
understand the 


is to nature of 


the peril 


true 


New Fiction 


Tue Last Hunt, by Milton Lott 
Houghton Mifflin. 399 pp. $3.95. 

Tue Fe_towsnip or THe Rinc, by 
J. R. R. Tolkien. Houghton Mifflin 
423 pp. $5.00. 

Hester Litry, by Elizabeth Taylor. 
Viking. 210 pp. $3.00. 

Tue TEMPTATION OF RocerR HeERI- 
ott, by Edward Newhouse. Houghton 
Mifflin. 241 pp. $3.00. 

SOMETHING TERRIBLE, SOMETHING 
Lovety, by William Sansom. Har- 
court, Brace. 232 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
E. Nelson Hayes 


Y 1884 there were probably fewer 
than 1000 wild buffalo remain 

ing in the West. Yearly two and a 
half million had been slaughtered 
for robes and hides. Their death was 
a way of life for thousands of hunters 
who methodically, sometimes sadis 
tically, exterminated the herds. And 
when there were no more, these men 
turned to cattle raising or to farm 
ing, or to that bitter denouement 
violence so often brings upon itself 
The Last Hunt, the 
current Houghton Mifflin Fellowship 
Award, recounts the final hunt be 
tween 1882 and 1885, as symbolized 
by Sandy, who killed buffalo that he 
might again be a farmer; Charley, 
who massacred them because slaughter 
of animals and men was his cowardly 


which won 
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answer to the challenge of a rough 
world; Jimmy, skinned them 
while he learned to be a man rather 
than Indian or white, and Woodfoot, 
who joined them to make a living. 

The novel is an anatomy of buf 
falo hunting, a factual and accurate 
handbook of an unfine art. But it is 
also much more: a drama of men in 
conflict with themselves, with each 
other, and with nature. Its prose is 
lean and muscular, with counterpoint 
of lyri The Last 
Hunt is as impressive a first novel as 
I have read in the last few years, and 
while it faults of uneven 
pacing and repetitive detail, it augurs 
well for the author, a thirty-five year 
old millwright 


who 


passages beauty 


has some 


The appearance of The Fellowship 
of the Ring by J. R. R. Tolkien also 
promises well, if in a somewhat dif 
ferent sense and way. Seventeen years 
ago Tolkien, a British professor of 
philology, completed for his children 
Thé Hobbits, a tale of the small 
people who lived quietly and rustical- 
ly in The Shire during the Third 
Age of Middle-earth. Now both the 
children and the story have grown 
up 

Tolkien has created a mythology 
complete, consistent, and convincing 
He writes a prose of great dignity 
and 
rhythms, 


power, compounded of strong 
and bril 
liant metaphor, exactly suited to the 


colorful diction, 
subject at hand 
For the ingenuous, the novel is an 


enchanting work of fantasy, to be 
as I have 


And for 


a philosophic al 


read aloud to the children, 
done with several chapters 
the ingenious, it is 


allegory of man’s eterna! questing and 
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of the moral dangers which confront 
him. Two more parts of this prose 
epic are yet to be published. If they 
rival this one, they will add much 
indeed to our literature of the 
imagination 


Three recent volumes of short stor 
ies are‘of interest if not of compelling 
significance. Hester Lilly, the title 
novelette of the latest book by Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, concerns a wife who 
believes her position threatened when 
Hester, cousin of her husband, comes 
to live with them. There are then 
played out “the sorrows and shames 
of love” as she asserts her power if 
not her glory, worn dim by the pro 
vincialism of her surroundings and 
the littleness of her spirit. Included 
with this story are twelve sketches of 
some common oddities of human na 
ture. Miss Taylor, well known for A 
Wreath of Roses and A View of the 
Harbour, is an accomplished writer 
in perfect if rather rigid control of 
her materials 


For years Edward Newhouse 
has ranked among the most talented 
of our short story writers; the best of 
his stories are collected together in 
Many Are Called. The plot of his 
new novel, The Temptation of Roger 
Henriott, 
magazine 


some 


originally 
Then he expanded 
it into a the which 
suddenly the otherwise 
peaceful life of the executive secre 
tary of a foundation. As the 
crises are met and solved, the author 
uncovers not only the inarticulate 
ness of our deepest feelings but also 
the web of responsibilities 
which traps even one who is “earth 
bound, uxurious, child-ridden, and 
ravaged by the lust for respectability.” 
As a novel it doesn't quite come off; 
the theme is too slight as Newhouse 
has developed it, few of the 
and characters are fully ex 


appeared as a 
short 
novel of crises 


appear in 


music 


social 


and 
scenes 
ploited. 


Finally, for jaded appetites, slack 
ened nerves, and wearied minds, the 
sometimes macabre tales of 
Terrible, Something Love 
ly by William Sansom are prescribed 


bizarre, 
Something 


as a stimulating if not very nourish 


ing remedy. Sansom writes of people 


isolated, even crazed, by loneliness 


fear and guilt, and of 
and 


and rue ome 


It's all 


who have 


circumstance rence 


very good 


coin 
reading for those 


te for this sort of thing 
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HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL, Dept. PR, 
50 East 69th St.. New York 21, N.Y 





BOOKS 


BOOKS 
York 
Chiff 





SOCIALIST literature 
Free. New 
Dept P, 61 
New York 


Catalog 
News 
New 


Company, 
York 38 


Labor 
Street, 





RC are 1K S located 
DELTA BOOK SERVICE 


lan Terrace, Memphis, Tenn 


No charge or penrenine 
2856 W ocx 





PUBLICATIONS 





THEORY OF 
Carl R 
official 
General Semantics, edite 
by S. L Hayakawa Read how language 
forms tend to limit thought. behavior. }4 a 
year; trial issue $! Write Dept 11, 400 W 
North Ave Chicago 10 Ii! 
THE LIBERAI If you are a Preethinker 
Rationalist or Agqn sti you 
read this monthly magazine 
full of information that y« 
in the daily press Book list, reviews, et< $1 
a year. Sample copy upon Friend 
ship Liberal Leas xe In Box P, 5526 West 


ford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 


TOWARD A 
ITY—lead article by 
current issue of ETC 
Int'l Society for 


CREATIN 
Roger in 
journal of 
} 





will Nant 
24 pages cram 


u will never see 


request 





SPORTING GOODS 
SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, hand 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all 
Frayseth's, Willmar, Minnesota 


guns 
lists 





WANTED 





OLD cast-iron penny banks and toys. De 
scribe fully and price. Roy E. Buren, St 


Jacob, Il 





ADVERTISE 


in the classified section of The 
Progressive to get results. 
RATES 


are low: 60 cents a line, mini- 
mum of three lines 














The Progressive Proudly Announces 


the early publication of a memorable series of articles: 


The REAL ATOM 


THE PERIL AND THE PROMISE 


MICHAEL 


HE PROGRESSIVE has 
asked the most distin 
guished reporter of news from 
behind the atomic curtain to 
put in laymen’s language the 
compelling facts about the 
atom, based on his long ac 
quaintance and work with 
the pioneers of atomic science 


Michael Amrine’s interpretation of the atom 
and its significance is no warmed-over Sunday 
supplement stuff, but the solid documented 
story of the most decisive developments of our 
lifetime—written with great clarity and sim- 
plicity and power by the man considered by 
scientists themselves as the best informed, most 
accurate and responsible writer in the field. 


Michael Amrine’s impressive background in 
cludes close collaboration with Harold Urey, 
Albert Einstein, and the late Brien McMahon; 
editing The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists; a 


AMRINE 


long series of “scoops” in reporting political and 
scientific developments in the atom world; win 
ning Variety's award for the “best public service 
program of the year” with his television series, 
Atomic Report—in fact, a whole decade of first 
hand, intensive coverage of the biggest story of 
our ume. be 


With these credentials Michael Amrine 
brings to the readers of The Progressive an 
exclusive series of clear 
and comprehensive ar 
ticles about THE REAL 
ATOM, its peril and 
promise in agriculture, 
in medicine, in scientif- 
ic research, as a force 
for peace, as a source of 
power, and as a weapon 
of war. 


Don’t miss THe Rear Atom 
in The Progressive. 


Starting soon 





Subscribe Today! 
9 months only $2.65 


(NEW subscriptions only) 


If you are a subscriber, renew now—don’t 
risk missing THE REAL ATOM. 


[) Enter « NEW subscription—? months for $2.45 

| () Bi me lt year [) $4 
[) Renew my subscription | 2 years [) $7 
[}] Payment enclosed| 3 years [] $10 


Address 


Articles in early issues by 


Stuart Chase 
Richard Rovere 
Dennis Healey 


Hubert Humphrey 

Richard L. Neuberger 

William O. Douglas 

Roger Baldwin Murray Kempton 

MAKE THE PROGRESSIVE YOUR 
NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION! 


The Progressive Madison, Wisconsin 





